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FAMILY TALK— 


HERE are three dates in February 
which every good scout has espe- 
cially checked in his diary. 
One is the anniversary of the birthday 
of George Washington, “The Father of 
our Country.” 
Another, the anniversary of the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln, “The Savior 
of our Country.” 
The third is the anniversary of the birth- 
day of the Boy Scouts of America. 


HILE you are thinking about the 

great things George Washington did 
in leading the War for Independence and 
guiding the new Nation in its first diffi- 
cult years, do you ever try to imagine 
what he might say to you boys if he were 
here today? I think he might say what 


he once said to his nephew, Bushrod Wash- 


ington, in a letter, which he wrote 188 years 
ago: 


Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; 
and let those few well tried before you 
give them your confidence. True friendship 
is a plant of slow growth, and must undergo 
and withstand the shocks of adversity before 
it is entitled to the appellation. Let your 
heart feel for the afflictions and distresses. of 
every one, and let your hand give in pro- 
portion to your purse; remember always the 
estimation of the widow’s mite, that it is not 
every one that asketh that deserveth charity; 
all, however, are worthy of the inquiry, or 
the deserving may suffer. 


Do not conceive that fine clothes make 
fine men, any more than fine feathers make 
fine birds. A plain, genteel dress is more 
admired, and obtains more credit, than lace 
and embroidery, in the eyes of the judicious 
and sensible. 


1 grag Anniversary Week will be a 
sJ fine opportunity for your troop to 
show the community what stuff you're 
made of. See to it that your Community 
Good Turn is worthy. The full program 
for the week is on Page 28. 


WO Boys’ Lire matters of especial 


interest to our readers this month 


are the Word Contest (see page 82) and 
our Picture Contest (see pa: 24-25). 
Right now we want eostiadeale Pioneer- 
ing pictures—bridges, signal towers, etc. 
We must have them before February 20, 
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worse; 
branch 


“Look um fire, poor, bad, very 


catch 


” 


some day heem 
, 80; then heem timber fire. 


‘When the Unexpected Happened 


Quarry Troop’s Thrilling Experience in the Woods. 


q 7 HACK—“Nine-hundred-en-ten ;” 
whack—“nine-hundred-en-’ leven,” 
whack, “Zare ees almoost une 
tousan trees what you boys mus’ cut 
awraty. What you zink of zat?” said 
Paul Nez, the big French-Canadian lum- 
ber cruiser, as he hacked a blaze into a 
six-inch poplar and left his short hatchet 
wedged fast while he felt through his 
pockets for a handkerchief. 

“Et will take you all ze wintair for 
ze work mebbe, huh?” he continued, as he 
blew his nose with a loud blast. 

“George! I shouldn’t wonder if it 
would take us a couple of months at least,” 
said Bruce Clifford as he sat down upon 
a stump and pushed his hat back upon his 
head. 

“Yes, snow will. be thick through here 
when we finally finish, I guess,” added 
Jiminy Gordon, surveying the forest. 

“Well, the Doctair Lyman he say he 
not in such great rush,” smiled the Ca- 
nadian. Then he paused and seemed to 
search into the very heart of the wood 
with his coal black eyes, and all this time 
he kept sniffing the air. 

“Camp ’round here sure. One no good 
camp too, mebby,” said he finally as he 
pointed toward the west. 

“I thought I smelled the smoke of a 
camp fire,” said Bruce. 


“So did J,” added Jiminy. 


By IRVING CRUMP 


Illustrated by Watt LoOuDERBACK 


“IT smell heem smoke, I smell heem 
scraps, too. No good camp, no know 
woods. Mebby heem get seek. Come on. 


We all through now. We find ’em wood 
road now soon. Doctair Lyman heem line 
run cross by that blaze over tair; you 
see heem, huh? Heem end of Doctair 
Lyman’s woods.” 

“So that’s the line, eh? Well, twenty- 
five acres of woods is a lot of territory, 
isn't it, Bruce?” said Jiminy, as he picked 
up his scout hatchet and slipped it into 
his belt. 


The Canadian wrenched his hatchet free 
from the poplar and started swinging 
westward between the trees and the two 
Quarry Troop scouts fell in behind him in 
single file. And as they walked on the 
smell of the camp fire, and the tainted 
odor that emanates from a camp’s gar- 
bage dump grew stronger to their nos- 
trils. Then presently the camp itself 
loomed up at the very side of the wood 
road for which the Canadian lumberman 


was headed, ; 
A= wall tent of large propor- 
tions was the most conspicuous oe 
about the place. This had its flaps pinn 
back and in the doorway, reclining on a 
collapsible canvas camp: chair with a 
bandage-swathed foot propped up on a 


2 


soap box sat one of the occupants. 

The woodsman and the two Quarry 
scouts needed only a glance at the little 
clearing to know that those who had built 
it here knew nothing at all about the 
woods, and were, moreover, very disorder- 
ly by nature. Blankets lay in a confused 
heap among leaves and. twigs instead of 
being hung up to dry; empty cans, paste 
board boxes and scraps of paper littered 
the place; fire burned entirely too near a 
dry brush pile and there was no stone 
fireplace to hold it in check; loose papers 
were scattered about and to make matters 
even worse, the pots and pans that had 
been used to cook the last meal lay on 
the ground unwashed. 

It was indeed a bungle of a camp but 
if the single occupant realized it he did 
not seem to care a whit for he sat serenely 
in the doorway of the tent so interested 
in a book that he did not hear Paul Nez 
and his young companions approaching. 

“*Allo, you get heem broke foot, meb- 
by?” said Paul with a grin as he moved 
toward the tent. 

The camper looked up with a start, and 
then smiled. “Yes, I twisted my right 
ankle yesterday by falling down a gulley, 


and—ouc on’t make me move ’cause it 
hurts like sin. Glad it isn’t sprained 
though. It ought to be well in four or 
five days. Anything you want? Any- 
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thing we can do for you? If there is, go 
ahead and do it yourself. The rest of the 
fellows are off partridge hunting. What 
do you want, provisions, matches? Ill 
tell you where they are and you can help 
yourself. I can’t move.” 

“We don’t want heem nothin’. We 
go out of woods now right off, down wood 


road. Why you don’t fix heem camp up 
good? Look um fire—poor, bad, very 
worse. Some day heem catch bush so, 


leaves mebby, and then heem timber fire. 
Burn out heem woods. Look um pans, 
pots, dirty dishes. Not good for smell. 


Not good for men in heem woods. Blan- 
kets, look um all get lousy. - Not very 


good camp, heem,” said the Canadian, 
plainly showing his disgust at the general 
disorder about the place. 

“I know it, old chap. It looks like the 
sloppiest kind of a place to me, but then 
I'm not supposed to know anything about 
camps and woods. I come from Boston, 
you see. The other fellows are the camp- 
ers. They are Vermonters, from St. Cloud 
City,” said the man in the doorway sar- 
castically. 

“Huh, a dueced of a lot they know about 
the woods and camping,” said Bruce in 
disgust as he surveyed the scene. 

“They know more about keeping a pig 
sty,” said Jiminy Gordon as he picked up 
ihe blankets and, shaking them free of 
the dust, hung them onto the branch of a 
nearby hemlock. 

“Thanks, old chap, those blankets on the 
ground worried me a lot. And if you 
don’t mind, will you scrape up a few of 
those papers? Jack and Bart 
(they are the fellows who are 
camping with me) run off every 
morning and leave a mess like that 
behind. They are off hunting most 
of the day.and here I have to sit 
like a blooming invalid until they 
come back. But I don’t mind so 
long as I have a good book. 
Thanks, that looks much better, 
doesn’t it. I’m much obliged to 
you fellows—ah—er, what’re your 
names anyaway —mine’s Dave — 
Dave Connors.” 

The two scouts introduced 
themselves and then because Paul 
Nez had started. down the wodd 
road they waved farewell to the 
camper with the injured foot and 
hustled to catch up to the timber 
cruiser. 

“When you come into heem 
woods for cut um down?” asked 
the Canadian when the scouts final- 
ly caught up with him. 

“Why we are going to start cut- 
ting right away,” said Bruce. “You 
see we get a fall vacation and that 
will help a lot. School closes to- 
morrow and remains closed until 
next Monday. The whole troop is 
coming up to Long Lake tomorrow 
afternoon after school closes, to 
start a camp and remain here the 
whole week. Then after that we 
are going to come up every Friday 
night and work all day Saturday 
until our contract is completed and 
we have enough lumber to build 
our log camp.” They swung along 
down the wood toward Long Lake 
where they met the main highway 
that led back toward Woodbridge 
and Scout Headquarters. 


HE members of the Quarry 
Troop of Woodbridge had 
taken upon themselves a real con- 





























tract. Indeed they felt that they had sud- 
denly all become genuine business men as 
a result of a bargain they had struck with 
the leading physician of the village, for 
you see their little stroke of dickering had 
put them in the way of securing material 
for a real log cabin camp on the shores of 
Long Lake, a site for the cabin, and a 
chance to make a little money for-the troop 
treasury besides.. It had come about this 
way. 

Mr. Ford, the Assistant Scoutmaster of 
the Quarry Troop, had learned from Dr. 
Lyman that he intended to cut a great deal 
of the standing timber on his tract of 
twenty-five acres bordering the lake. This 
he intended to dispose of as pulp wood, 
the only purpose it was really good for. 
Mr. Food had imparted this information 
to Bruce Clifford and Jiminy Gordon that 
same evening and it was not long before 
the Leader of the Owl Patrol and his 
chum had discovered the possibilities of a 
business deal. 

Accordingly the next evening the two 
lads visited Dr. Lyman and made him a 
proposition to the effect that the scouts 
would cut his pulp wood and take their 
pay in trees. These trees, the lads ex- 
plained, were to be felled and used to con- 
struct a log cabin on the lake shore. As 
part of the bargain they asked for permis- 
sion to use a section of Dr. Lyman’s land 
that bordered the lake as a site for their 
camp. 

The plan struck the physician as being 
capital and he was particularly pleased to 
find that the boys were eager to earn their 
pleasure with good hard work. 
In fact he was so pleased that 
he made a bargain whereby the 
boys would get one cord of 
wood in every four cut and they 
could have their wood either in 
trees or in cord wood lengths, 
just as they desired, Under 
this arrangement it was quite 
apparent that the boys would 
have more than enough lumber 
to build their log cabin and Dr. 
Lyman told them that ‘he would 
buy whatever extra wood fell to 
their share and pay for it at the 
market price of pulp wood. 

Moreover, to help the boys, 
the physician arranged to have 

Paul Nez, an _ experi- 

enced timber cruiser, 
traverse the _ woods, 
blazing each tree of the 
proper pulp wood 
species and size thus 
giving the boys a clear 
idea of what timber to 
cut and what to leave 
standing. And Bruce 


“Every lad jumped to his feet andlooked in the direction 


Bruce was pointing.” 


and Jiminy were asked to accompany him 
so that they might become f. ar with 
the forest. 


Magee the length and breadth of 
twenty-five acres of wood land, blaz- 
ing every tree between six and eight inches, 
was not the easiest sort of work the scouts 
had ever undertaken, and when they finally 
arrived at Woodbridge at four o’clock in 
the afternoon they were “plum tuckered,” 
to quote Jiminy. 

However, a brief rest and a hearty even- 
ing meal put them in fine shape once more 
and they were able to get to the troop 
headquarters betimes that evening, for a 
meeting had been called at which plans 
were to be laid-for the start of the lumber 
camp. 

Mr. Ford was at headquarters to hear 
the details of the cruise from Jiminy and 
Bruce, and he also gave the scouts some 
expert advise as to the equipment they 
would want for the beginning of the camp 
on the morrow. 

Among other things he suggested that 
they build a winter camp immediately by 
putting up lean-tos with thatched roofs on 
the shores of the lake. These would be 
warmer than their tents and would make 
more or less comfortable quarters until 
along; toward snow time, when the big log 
cabin the lads hoped to build would be 
well on its way toward completion. Then, 
too, these structures could be left in the 
woods and would always be ready for the 
boys, whereas if they used their tents they 
would have to make and break camp every 
Saturday. The Assistant Scoutmaster also 
made out lists of provisions, clothes and 
equipment for the boys and they spent a 
busy evening getting everything together 
and in shape for an early start next morn- 


ing. 


N, the weird half light of dawn next day, 

long before Woodbridge was awake and 
stirring, nearly a score of scouts were 
hustling toward headquarters on the crown 
of Otter Hill. Every lad was in uniform 
and most of them wore mackinaws or 
sweaters to keep out the early morning 
chill. Also each carried the family axe, 
and over his shoulder blanket roll and 
haversack. 

“Old Nanc,” the troop’s automobile, 
stood in front of the old machine shop 
piled high with tarpaulins, cooking uten- 
sils, provisions, and a dozen and one other 
things that the scouts used in their sum- 
mer camp, and in the driver’s seat was 
Brad Henshaw, Dr. Lyman’s chauffeur. 
Several of the boys found room for them- 
selves on the running board; the others 
went on their motorcycles, which were to 
be brought back in the car, for 
there was no safe place in camp 
for such things, j 

It was with considerable groan- 
ing and grumbling that the home- 
made automobile finally got under 
way, but when she was safely 
started the rest of the expedition 
followed in her wake, and trundled 
on toward their destination. 

A little after sun-up found the 
lads at the lake shore. Here “Old 
Nanc” and the cycles were halted, 
for there was no chance of her 
making her way along the uneven 
wood road that ski the lake for 
half a mile before it turned and 
entered the heart of the forest. 

At this t the scouts de- 
trained, as it were, and deposited 
all their luggage on the ground. 
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Then, having unloaded the automobile, they 
roceeded to reload her, this time with her 
rood of gasoline-fed ducklings. This 

done the outfit was turned over to Brad 

again who immediately started back to 

Woodbridge. 

For an hour after the departure of the 
automobile the scouts were as busy as bees 
carrying their paraphernalia to the camp 
site which they had picked out on the lake 
shore at the point where the wood road 
turned and entered the forest. Here was 
a little stretch of high ground that had 
been partly cleared by wind-falls and 
Bruce and Jiminy had selected it as an 
ideal location for the camp and site for the 
troop’s future log cabin headquarters. 

With practically three patrols at work it 
did not take the lads long to clear away 
the underbrush and fallen logs in the open 
space. Indeed the whack, whack of their 
hatchets and the heavier cluck, cluck of 
their axes could be heard on all sides of 
the clearing and in a surprisingly short 
time a big space had been made ready for 
the camp. Dozens of young cedars and 
fir trees were felled for the lean-tos and 
in short order the lads were busy with 
hammers and nails putting up the frame- 
work of six of these shelters. 

They worked with a will and the little 
forest settlement grew apace. 
frame work of the structures was com- 
pleted the scouts set to work with clasp 
knives and hatchets and stripped the 
cedars and firs of their branches. Then 
with this material they began to thatch the 
sides and roof of the lean-tos working the 
twigs in und out until they formed a thick- 
ly matted protection against the weather. 
They worked with a will in spite of cut 
and blistered fingers and pitch blackened 
hands until it began to look as if they 
would have their little lumbering village 
finished and ready for occupancy by mid- 
afternoon. 


T half past eleven Romper Ryan, Ray 
Martin and Buster Benson knocked 
off shelter-building, for they had been ap- 
pointed cooks for the camp. Hastily — 
put together a big stone fireplace well 
away from any leaves and underbrush, and 
after they had a good fire going they be- 
gan preparing the first meal at the Quarry 
Scout lumber camp. 

The three lads elected to the commissary 
department were the best cooks in the 
troop, and they did themselves proud on 
that particular occasion, for when Romper 
finally sounded his call to quarters on the 
bottom of the ‘in dishpan there were stacks 
of golden brown country sausages, snowy 
white boiled potatoes, savory strips of fried 
bacon, three big pots of steaming hot cof- 
fee and last, but not least, nearly a hun- 
dred chocolate doughnuts which Jiminy 
Gordon’s mother had contributed just by 
way of showing the boys how much she 
thought of them. 

In a jiffy seventeen 
assembled in line, tin plate and cup in 
hand. One by one they filed past the three 
cooks and received their portions, and 
shortly after they were all sitting cross 
le on the ground, each devoting his 
full attention to filling a vacant space just 
under his belt. The only sound that could 
be heard was the scraping of knives and 
forks against the tin slot, and now and 
then a grunt of satisfaction, for their 
work in the open had given the lads ap- 
petites of young sharks. 

“Um-m-m, jiminy, that was some feed !” 
grunted Jiminy Gordon as he put down 


ng gsters were 


After the I 


his plate and wiped his mouth on his hand- 
kerchief. 

“You said it, only I wish I could have 
9 one more helping of sausages and may- 

e a little more potatoes; I think I’d feel 
entirely satisfied then,” said fat Babe Wil- 
son, looking pleadingly at Romper. 

“Aw give him enough to eat, Romper, 
he’s only had three helpings already,” 
jeered Bud Weir. 

“Sorry, Babe, but you’ve cleaned us out. 
There isn’t a potato or a sausage left,” 
said Romper. 

“Gee, that’s a fine note. Want to starve 
him?” said Ray Martin, sarcastically. 

“Hi, don’t you talk. You got your share 
before we did. Pretty soft being a cook. 
I'd like to have that job myself,” snorted 
Babe Wilson. 

“You leave Ray alone, Babe. He’s some 
cook, he is. So is Romper, too, only he 
lets his old fire smoke. Look at that yellow 
haze up there among the trees. Did your 
fire make all that smoke, Romper?” said 
Bruce. 

“My fire—why—blame it all it’s out. It’s 
sng down to ashes—and, te I didn’t 
neat any dish water. Hi, Buster, what 
did you let that fire go out for? I told 
you to put some wood on and heat water.” 

“I—I—aw, I was so hungry I forgot 
about it. Never mind I'll build it again. 
“Say Romper is your fire really out?” 
queried Bruce, looking at the fireplace. 
Then he added: 

“Sure enough, but by gollies I smell some 
—I hope it isn’t—gee, look over to the west 
there above the trees: Is that smoke? Is 
it? Say, fellows, can it be a forest fire? 
Gee, I hope not.” 

“Forest fire!” 
scouts. 


exclaimed half a dozen 


VERY lad jumped to his feet imme- 

diately and looked in the direction 
Bruce was pointing. And there they be- 
held a pall of yellow smoke hanging low 
above the tree tops. They could smell it, 
too. The pungent odor of burning hem- 
lock was so strong as to be unmistakable. 
Then for the first time the lads noted that 
the sunlight seemed dimmed too. 

“Jove, I believe it is a forest fire,” cried 
Bud Weir. 

“T'll bet—says fellows, look at those big 
jack rabbits, and there’s a fox, and look at 
the birds. It’s a forest fire all right, or 
those animals wouldn’t be running out in 
the open like that and streaking it for the 
lake. Crackey what'll we do? I— Hi, 
Bruce, what’s getting you, you’re as pale as 
a ghost?” 

Every lad turned toward the leader of 
the Owl Patrol, who stood as if stricken 
dumb with horror. But even as_ they 
gazed at him he shook off the mental fet- 
ters and immediately became a lad of 
action. 

“Fellows,” he cried, “listen! There’s a 
man in there—in the fire. Perhaps three 
of them. Jiminy, you remember, Dave— 
Dave, what’s-his-name — Connor. You 
know, the fellow in camp over there with 
the twisted ankle. We saw him yester- 
day. He’s probably in there yet. We 
must get him out, He can’t move, and 
a forest fire’s about the most terrible 
thing in the world. Quick, fellows! Get 
your blankets and wet ’em in the lake. 
Quick, now! Follow me!” 


S usual Dave Connor awoke to find 
himself alone in camp that morning. 
Jack and Bart, his camping companions, 
had left at dawn and gone out partridge 





hunting exactly as they had done every 
day since Dave fell down into the gully and 
twisted his ankle. They were thoughtful 
enough to leave the coffee pot within reach 
of Dave’s cot, however, along with some 
fried strips of bacon, bread and butter and 
a couple of boiled eggs, so that the injured 
man did not have to hobble about to get 
his own breakfast. 

Dave dashed a cup of water over his 
hands and splashed a little in his face by 
way of performing his toilet and then sit- 
ting on the edge of his cot, proceeded to 
devour what was before him eagerly, for, 
although his foot was injured, his appetite 
was entirely healthy. 

“Um—m—m that was good,” he mut- 
tered as he wiped his mouth on his sleeve 
and looked down at his bandaged foot. 

“Now if my old kick was in good order 
I'd go for a lois tramp with a gun but— 
Ah,—ouch—still sore and swollen. Guess 
I won’t be able to hobble about for a couple 
of days yet,” he reflected as he felt of the 
injured member. 

Then steadying himself on the edge of 
the cot with the assistance of a cane that 
Jack cut for him three days before, he hob- 
bled to the tent doorway and looked out. 

“Jove, what a corking day!” “It’s a 
shame I had to get laid up right at the 
beginning of the trip. But I'll be all right 
in a couple of days and I suppose I can 
stand it as long as my books hold out. But, 
blame it all, look at this camp. Jack and 
Bart are the sloppiest fellows I ever saw. 
Look at the blankets on the ground again 
and the papers scattered everywhere. And 
look at the big fire they’ve left. What for, 
I wonder? I wish I could get out there 
and clean up the place. I'll speak to them 
to-night. I don’t think such conditions are 
sanitary. I—I—ouch, blast it, I can’t clean 
up the place,” and with a look of disgust 
the man from Boston limped over to his 
camp chair and picked up the book that 
had held his interest the day before. 

How long he had been reading he did 
not know; perhaps an hour, perhaps two. 
But suddenly he was aroused by a strange, 
unnatural crackling sound. He looked up 
with a start, and his eyes dilated with 
horror at what he saw. 


7. a not ten feet from him, creep- 
ing and writhing through the dried 
grass and leaves and darting long yellow 
tongues toward him menacingly, wormed a 
streak of fire. 

It was like a serpent that had crawled 
out of the embers and sought to catch him 
unawares. Slowly it moved forward, fan- 
ned by the fall breeze until it was a big V 
extending across the camp clearing, with 
each arm burning. 

On it advanced, licking up everything in 
its path. Here it consumed a lead, there a 
scrap of paper, and each time it devoured 
something it waxed stronger and more 
threatening. Even while Dave sat there 
staring at it, it reached a dried branch. 
With a crackle this burst into flame, set- 
ing fire in turn to a sheet of newspaper 
nearby. Instantly this was a burning torch. 
Dave tried to knock it out with his cane. 
But before he could reach it a gust of wind 
siezed and whirled it across the opening, 
flinging it agra against a fir tree. 

With a hiss and a crackling roar this 
blazed up. In a moment it was a column 
of fire stretching skyward. The sight was 
terrible to behold, Then like a whirlwind 
the arms of fire reached out and envelo 
another tree, and sparks flying with the 
wind lodged in a spruce nearby and con- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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“He jumped 
up with a cry, 
shebing 


off the 
intruder.” 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Land Crab. 
“ HAT is it?’ exclaimed Scout- 


master Cameron, suddenly 
aroused from sound sleep. 

“I don’t know,” stammered the terrified 
Harold, “I think it must be natives, sav- 
ages.” 

“Where? Have you seen them?” was 
the startled question. 

“No, but I heard—there, listen.” 

The cry sounded again, close by. 

Much to Harold’s amazement Dr. Cam- 
eron began to laugh. The call had sounded 
a third time before he offered an expla- 
nation. 

“It’s an owl,” he said, “an owl, some- 
thing like our screech owls I should say.” 

“An owl!” exclaimed Harold. “Can a 
bird make a noise like that?” 

“Of course it’s an owl,” said Fred, who 
was awake now. “I heard one during my 
last watch, or rather two. They seemed 
to be answering each other.” 

The scoutmaster rose and went out with 
Harold. Everything was quiet except for 
the calling of the two owls in the dis- 
tance. The lad was much ashamed of his 
mistake, but during the ten minutes that 
remained of his watch he could not help 
shivering a little every time he heard the 
eerie, wailing call. 

It was not yet daylight when the boys, 
sleepy and stiff, stumbled out of their lit- 
tle shelter. The sun did not rise until 
nearly six, and there was almost no dawn, 
day coming suddenly, Heavy, smoky- 
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atrol of scouts with him on 


of bamboo—a house of three 


At night the boys take turns as sentries, 
He runs into the cabin and seizes the sleeping 


a long drawn-out wail, 
scoutmaster by the arm. 


eave their ship, the Flying Fish, to explore an island. 
comes up and they are forced to spend the night ashore. 
no trace of the Flying Fish can be seen, and the party finds itself maroon 
with only a meager supply of equipment and provisions. 
nuts, which provide food for immediate needs. 
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an expedition in the South Pacific. They 
A terrific storm 
In the mornin 


They find cocoa- 
Then they build « cabin 
walls, with the side to the sea left open. 
Harold, on watch, is startled by 





looking black and 
red clouds in the 
east threatened 
more rain. A bath, 
obtained by wad- 
ing out up to their 
knees and throwing 
the water over 
each other, fresh- 
ened the lads 
greatly. They did 
‘not venture farth- 
er, fearing that 
sharks might lurk 
in the little bay. 
Fred, Rod and Karl were lame from so 
much unaccustomed work with the axe, 
but made no complaint about it, think- 
ing it behooved them to set an example 
of endurance to the younger boys. As 
soon as it grew light Rod and Harold 
started out to look for eggs for break- 
fast. 

“We've eaten our last cocoanut,” said 
Fred. “You'll have to make another good 
shot, Dr. Cameron.” 

“I don’t like to waste cartridges that 
way,” the doctor replied. “We must in- 
vent some other plan to get the nuts.” 

“It’s a long way to shin up,” and Dick 
looked doubtfully at the tall trunks. 

‘I’ve seen an Hawaiian climb palm trees 
by means of a belt,” said Fred. “He 
fastened it around the tree and his body 
and used it to rest on.” 


“T believe I could do that,” cried Dick. 
“Lend me your belt and I'll try.” 

Fastening the two belts together he 
buckled them around his waist and the 
trunk of one of the smaller trees which 
leaned a little towards the sea. Then he 
began to shin up. With the belt to rest 
on he got along very well, for he was a 
ood climber, and soon reached the nuts. 
Selecting a large bunch, he rested on the 
belt with his legs clasped around the trunk, 
and, holding on with one hand, cut off 
the cluster of nuts and let it fall to the 
round, From this one tree he dropped 
, as a good supply of nuts in various 
stages of ripeness, then with the help of 
the belt, descended safely. 
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HE cooks returned 

full of eggs. They had had no diffi- 
culty in finding them, but had been star- 
tled by coming suddenly upon a large 
brown snake, about four feet long, Rod 
— which was sunning itself on the 
rocks. 


“It was so much the color of the rocks,” 
he said, “that we didn’t see it until we 
were almost up to it. I looked around 
for something to kill it with, but it 
slipped off into a crevice while I was pick- 
ing up a big stone.” 

When Roderick: attempted to build a 
fire in his stone stove it would not draw. 
At first he was puzzled as to what was 
the matter with it, until his father called 
his attention to the fact that the wind 
was in a different direction from what it 
had been the day before when he built 
the stove. By taking out a stone from the 
windward side and temporarily blocking 
up the other hole he soon had a draft, 
and this experience taught him to always 
build his stoves with at least three open- 
ings to be used according to the direction 
of the wind. 

During breakfast plans for the day were 
discussed. 

“We shall have to find something more 
substantial for food,” said the scoutmas- 
ter, “and I don't like to depend entirely 
on cocoanuts for drinking water. I should 
like to do a little more exploring.” 

“Someone ought to stay here and boil 
down sea-water for salt,” suggested Fred. 
“That’s something we’ve got to have.” 

“I'll volunteer as salt boiler for today,” 
Roderick answered. 

“I'll stay with you,” said Karl. “The 
bay is full of fish. I want to see if I can 
make a trap and ‘catch some. I’ve read 
of one I think will work.” 

“Good,” exclaimed Dr. Cameron, “I’m 

lad you are putting your wits to work. 
uppose then pee two stay here and mind 
the camp, while the rest of us explore a 
bit in search of food and water, We'll 
leave a gun and an axe with you. We'll 
not go very far and we'll be back by 
noon.” 


with their hats 
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After the others had gone 'toderick if they had been polished, could be seen There were two varieties, small green 
and Karl went to work industriously. through the clear water. Crabs of all birds with magenta stains on their heads 


sizes scuttled and sidled along, sea-ane- 
mones spread out their feelers, and hun- 
dreds of little fish, some of them silvery 
and shining, others of bright colors, 
spotted and striped with blue and red and 
yellow, swam in and out among corals and 
Sea-weeds, 

So beautiful and fascinating was_ this 
new world under the water that in watch- 
ap they almost forgot their purpose. 

he sight of a particularly large fish, 
however, reminded them of what they, had 
to do. They proceeded along the reef. to 
the end a * ete placed their trap near 
the entrance of the bay, weighting it with 
a couple of stones and fastening the bam- 
boo to a bush that overhung the water. 
The tide was high now, and the fish would 
be likely to be running into the bay. 

After setting the trap they hurried back 
to the salt factory, fearing that the tubs 
on the fire might have boiled dry. 

“What on earth is that?” said Rod, as 
they neared the cabin. “Over there by that 
pile of cocoanuts.” 

Karl approached cautiously, not wish- 
ing to frighten the creature away. He 
stopped when the ungainly figure raised 
itself up in alarm. 

“A big land crab,” he whispered. “Keep 
still, and let’s see what he is doing.” 

They stood still and watched. The 
great crab seized a cocoanut in his pincers 
and, bit by bit, tore off the husk from the 
end where the eyes of the nut are. Into 
an eye he inserted one of his sharp claws 
and worked out a space large enough so 
that he could -get hold with his nippers. 
Then piece by piece he snapped away the 
shell until a large enough opening was 
made. Turning around he began to ex- 
tract the nut through this opening with 
his hind pincers, which were much smaller 
and narrower than the strong front ones. 

“So that’s the beast that steals the co- 
coanuts !” exclaimed Rod. 

Either his voice or something else fright- 
ened the crab, for it — the nut and 
made off at an awkward but decidedly 
rapid pace towards the woods. 

“That beats anything I ever saw,” said 
Karl, as he picked up and examined the 
half-eaten nut. “Doesn’t that just go to 
prove that everything is adapted to its en- 
vironment?” 

“I’m not adapted to this one yet,” Rod- 
erick grumbled. “Something must have 
bitten me last night, for I’m covered with 
red hot, itching spots.” 

“So am I,” confessed Karl. 

Investigation proved that the “red hot 
spots” were caused by tiny, almost invis- 
ible insects that evidently lurked in the 
sand and grass. 


Rod first cut a piece of giaut bamboo 
from which he made four shallow tubs. 
He filled these with sea-water and placed 
two of them on the stone stove over a hot 
fire. When the water had almost boiled 
away he took them off the fire and set 
them in the sun, replacing them with full 
ones. The sun completed the evaporation 
and a small quantity of salt was found in 
the bottom of each tub. 

“Why don’t you make a lot of tubs 
and put them in the sun?” suggested 
Karl. “It will take much longer for evap- 
oration of course, but there’s plenty of 
sun and plenty of sea-water and plenty 
of bamboo, and the process may just as 
well be going on all the time.” 

“Right you are,” Rod answered, “but 
I wish I had a saw. I could make them 
better and quicker.” 

“‘If wishes were fishes, I'd have one 
fried’ ” mused Karl, looking critically at 
his fish trap, “but—what in the world is 
that?” 

A deep, booming noise sounded from the 
forest. e two boys stared at each other 
in surprise. 

“What can it be?” exclaimed Rod. 

“I’ve no idea,” Karl answered. “I 
thought wild animals snarled or roared 
or shrieked. I never heard of one that 
boomed like a big harsh-toned bell.” 


This described the sound very well. 
They heard it at intervals for the next 
half hour, and when it finally ceased they 
felt rather relieved. 


N the meantime Karl had been work- 
ing on his fish trap. He cut a single 
joint of bamboo, split off the skin in 
strips, leaving them attached at the joint 
end, and twisted in at regular intervals 
rings made from other strips. He had 
considerable difficulty in making these 
rings to his satisfaction, but after several 
trials, he succeeded in getting them fairly 
round. 

At Roderick’s suggestion he fastened 

to the end ring narrow strips pointing 
inward, which would not interefere with 
the fish when swimming into the trap, but 
would make it more difficult for it to get 
out. He now had a cone-shaped affair, 
rather irregular in shape, to be sure, but 
strong enough for the purpose, open at 
one end and closed at the other, with in- 
terstices on the sides between the strips 
large enough to let the light and water 
in, but not for a fish bigger than a min- 
now, to get through. Tieing bits of cocoa- 
nut to some pieces of string he found in 
his pockets, he hung this bait inside the 
trap. 
: His idea was of course that the fish, 
attracted by the bait, would enter the 
trap, but be unable to find its way out 
again. As he had no cord to attach to 
his trap, he fastened it to a long, slender 
bamboo. He and Rod then went to find 
a suitable place to set it. 

They walioed along the reef that ran 
out from the shore. The water in the bay 
was still, and they could see the bottom 
distinctly. They exclaimed with delight at 
the beautiful sight. Everywhere were 
pink and white corals, in some places re- 
sembling a tangled forest growth with 
branches extending in every direction, in 
others growing in queer, twisted stems 
which expanded into what seemed like 
rosy blossoms. There were live sponges 
and strange and beautiful sea growths the 
names of which they did not know. Shells 
of various shapes and brilliant colors, as 


CHAPTER VII. 

A Miserable Night. 
SHOUT from the direction of the 
forest announced the return of the 
hunting party, for it was now nearly noon. 

They came well loaded with spoils. Dr. 
Cameron and Fred each carried a number 
of birds, and the doctor had alse a couple 
of large squirrels. Dick and Harold bore 
bunches of little green-colored bananas, 
whilé Bobby had wound around his neck 
and body a coil of what seemed to be a 
wiry vine of some kind. ' 

“What beautiful pigeons,” exclaimed 
Rod. “They look too pretty to be killed 
and eaten.” a3 

“It does seem a pity to shoot them,” 
his father answered, “but they are very 
good eating and we are in need of food.” 





and on their white breasts, and beautiful 
ash-colored ones with wings and neck shot 
with purple and bronze. The squirrels 
were also very pretty, being ringed with 
bands of gray, yellow and brown. 


“Those bananas aren’t ripe, are they?” 
asked Rod, 

“Yes,” said his father. “They are a dif- 
ferent kinds from the big, cultivated, yel- 
low ones we get at home, but I think you 
will find them good eating.” 

Bobby’s queer load was rattan, which, 
being both strong and flexible, would prove 
a useful substitute for rope and twine. 
It had bunches of feathery leaves at each 

oint, beneath which w thorns which 
obby had trimmed off with his knife. 

The hunting party had gone a little way 
into the woods, and had come upon several 
large flocks of pigeons feeding on fruits 
and seeds. The only ripe fruit they found 
that they knew to he edible for man was 
bananas, as it was too early in the sea- 
son for most of the forest fruits. They 
saw no large animals, but Dick had a 
rather narrow escape from a tree snake 
when he started to climb a banana palm. 
As he neared the crown of the tree the 
snake suddenly thrust its ugly head out 
from among the leaves, and Dick de- 
scended in a hurry. 

Parts of the forest were thick, and the 
explorers had to cut their way. In one 
place Bobby became so entangled in 
creepers that it took several minutes to 
release him. 


dog Fred and Bobby were get- 
ting dinner, Rod took his father 
aside and told him of the queer noise he. 
and Kar! had heard. 

“TI don’t know what it could have been,” 
Doctor Cameron said. “We didn’t hear 
anything of the kind. You and Karl 
were right not to say anything about it 
before the others. There is no use fright- 
ening the younger boys.” 


Dinner, which consisted of pigeons 
broiled over the coals, bananas and co- 
coanuts, tasted decidedly good, and every- 
one did full justice to it. The salt Rod 
had collected was a welcome addition. 

After dinner they were glad to rest, 
for the sun was now very hot. All had 
suffered during the night from the little 
red insects, which the doctor said resem- 
bled the “betes rouge,” or “red beasts” 
found in the West Indies. So after the 
greatest heat of the day was over, Fred 
proposed that they construct some beds. 
Frames of bamboo were lashed firmly 
with rattan to crotched stakes driven into 
the ground inside the cabin. Over these 
frames palm leaves were spread, making 
springy and fairly comfortable, though not 
very soft, couches. Knapsacks stuffed 
with grass were fair substitutes for pil- 
lows. 

Late in the afternoon Karl’s fish trap 
was raised and found to contain half a 
dozen fish. Four that Dr. Cameron recog- 
nized as edible, were kept. There was a 
large vermilion-red one, another of an 
ashy gray color with sides banded with 
blue and yellow, and two little white ones, 
as bright as burnished silver. They were 
cleaned, wrap in green leaves, and 
buried in the hot ashes and coals to roast. 
With broiled squirrel and bananas they 
made, the boys declared, the best meal yet. 

They turned in early that night, but, 
in spite of the new beds, sleep was diffi- 
cult. The wind had gone down, and they 
were tormented by mosquitos and sand 
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flies, They pulled their hats 
down over their foreheads and 
their blankets or palm leaf cov- 
erings up over their chins, but 
the Gengry insects attacked the 
small parts of their faces that 
had to be exposed to breathe. 
A smudge was tried, but, as 
Dick said, there was not much 
choice between being eater or 
smothered. 


HE night was hot and close, 
the sky overcast, and sea- 
ward the lightning flashed al- 
most continually. About one 
o'clock a sharp thunder storm 
struck them. The wind rose 
suddenly, blowing off part of 
their palm leaf roof, and the 
rain came down in_ torrents. 
Needless to say the dismantled 
roof leaked freely and beds and 
boys were soaked. The storm 
only lasted for a few minutes. 
It drove away the mosquitos 
and cooled the air, but the 
coolness made soaked clothes all 
the more uncomfortable. — It 
was useless in the darkness to 
attempt to find dry wood to re- 
kindle the fire, so the rest of 
the night was spent in anything 
but comfort. The hoarse croak- 
ing of the tree frogs after the 
rain also proved disturbing. 
Karl, who lay next to the rear 
wall of the shelter, had been 
sleeping fitfully and restlessly, 
when he was startled wide 
awake by a rustling, scratching 
sound as if some animal was 
trying to climb the outside of 
the wall. Then he heard some- 
thing running across the thatch. 
An instant later Rod, who jf 
was sleeping peacefully, was ; 





suddenly struck by a snarling 
ball of fur, with something 
sharp about it that dug into 
his shoulder savagely. He 
jumped up with a cry, shaking 
off the intruder, which sprang towards the 
faint light of the doorway, brushing Dr. 
Cameron’s face as it leaped over him. Al- 
most at the same instant there was a shout 
from Fred, who was on guard. 

For a few seconds confusion reigned in 
the camp. Dr. Cameron, who was nearest 
the door, was the first one out. By the 
flash of his electric pocket light he- saw 
Fred trying to club a small, snarling beast 
with the butt end of his rifle. At the 
flash of light the animal took alarm, leaped 
to the trunk of the nearest tree, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

“What on earth was that thing?” cried 
Fred. “I thought I heard something on 
the roof, then somebody yelled. I started 
towards the door and the beast landed 
square on my back. Who was it yelled?” 

“Me,” answered Rod ungrammatically. 
“Some sort of a furry thing with sharp 
claws hit me on the shoulder and woke 
me out of a sound sleep.” 

“The first thing I heard,” said his father, 
“was Rod’s yell. Then something brushed 
my face as it jumped towards the door. 
Where did it come from?” 

“It fell through the roof,” and Karl told 
what he had heard. 

“If it came through the door, how did 
it manage to light on my back?” said Fred 
puzzled. “When Rod yelled I started to- 
wards the door and then this thing landed 
on me and dug its claws in to hold on by. 








“The snake suddenly thrust its ugly head out from among the 


leaves.” 


I thought it came from that tree. I shook 
it off and tried to hit it with my gun. 
Then it turned and showed fight.” 

“There must have been two of them,” 
the scoutmaster concluded. “I got only a 
glimpse of a small, dark, white-breasted, 
furry animal that was snarling like one of 
the cat tribe. I don’t know what it was, 
unless it was some kind of a lemur. It is 
probably a nocturnal beast preying on 
birds or animals smaller than itself. Let 
me see your scratches.” 

By the aid of the searchlight he found 
that Fred’s coat and shirt were torn in 
two places, but the animal’s claws had 
only scratched him. The wound in Rod’s 
shoulder was deep enough to bleed. The 
scoutmaster applied an antiseptic from 
his medical kit for fear of poisoning from 
the beast’s claws, and all but Karl, whose 
turn it was to go on guard, returned to 
bed, but sleep was long in coming to them. 
As it was impossible to build a fire Dr. 
Cameron gave Karl his pocket light, with 
instructions to flash it in any direction 
where he heard a suspicious sound. 


Cuaprer VIII 


Rebellion and Discipline 


E next day was Sunday and the 
scoutmaster had given orders for a 
day of rest. Only the most necessary 
work was to be done. So far the boys 





had all proved themselves 
cheerful and ° willitig’ at’ their 
unusual tasks, but they were 
human and today their tem- 
pers began to show the effect 
of the strenuous labors and 
troubles of the last few days. 
They had passed a restless, 
miserable night. They were 
chilled and stiff from sleeping 
in the wet, and they were be- 
ginning to feel the effects of 
an unaccustomed and not very 
nourishing diet. 

The trouble began when 
Fred awoke at daylight and 
found Harold asleep at his 
ost. This waS a serious of- 
ense and Fred’ felt it incum- 
bent upon him to maintain 
strict discipline. He there- 
fore scolded Harold sharply, 
and when the latter, cross and 
sleepy, retorted, ordered him 
to go without his breakfast. 
Harold accordingly flung him- 
self down on one of the cots 
and refused to go down to the 
beach to bathe. So at Fred’s 
command Karl and Dick seized 
the stubborn boy, half dragged, 
half carried him to the ca 
strip him and ducked him 
forcibly. It must be confessed 
that, not feeling very amiable 
themselves, the did this 
rather more roughly than was 
necessary. 

Then Dick, who was fond of 
teasing the slower and more 
deliberate Karl, stole the lat- 
ter’s glasses which he had left 
lying on a rock while he 
bathed. After seeking for 
them for several minutes he 
heard Dick snicker, and, real- 
izing that the younger boy had 
something to do with the mys- 
terious disappearance, turned 
on him suddenly. But Dick, 
who was much quicker footed, 
fled, and refused to give up 
the glasses to the now irate 
Karl, even at Fred’s orders, until Dr. 
Cameron was obliged to interfere. 

The fish trap was raised and found to 
contain several edible fish. Roderick and 
Harold were due to get breakfast, so 
the others set to work to repair the roof, 
as Dr. Cameron considered this necessary 
work. Rod showed the still sullen Harold 
how to clean the fish while he sought dry 
wood for the fire. When he returned he 
found that the lad had deserted his work 
after partly cleaning one fish, and was 
nowhere to be seen. Now Roderick was 
soft hearted and thought Fred had beer 
rather too severe with Harold, so he said 
nothing, but cleaned the fish himself. He 
was frying them in pigeon fat, using a 
couple of aluminum plates for frying pans 
when Fred came to see if breakfast was 
nearly ready. 

“Where’s Harold?” he asked. 
he been helping you?” 

“He did for a while,’ Rod answered. 
“JT don’t know where he is now, but I’m 
nearly through and don’t need him.” 

“Humph,” was Fred’s reply. 

He found Harold sound asleep in the 
cabin with the skins of half a dozen 
bananas on the ground beside him. Thor- 
oughly put out at this breach of discipline, 
he seized the lad roughly by the shoulder 
and shook him. ; 

“Get up and go out there and help 

(Continued on Page 46) 





“Hasn’t 




















































































How many strokes it took to sever the stout padlock, no man knows 
to this day. 


Vinegar Bill 


By FRANK BLIGHTON 


Illustrated by Norman P. Rocxwe t. 








Part II. 
INEGAR BILL lived several incar- 
V nations as he sprinted at top speed 
over to the snoozing yard engine. 
Some link in all this vast, complicated 
web of super-perfect discipline had gone 
awry. The what, why, when, where of the 
affair did not concern him as he leaped 
“p on the gangway of the locomotive. 
Somewhere, on the heart-breaking grades 
and blind curves of The Stormy, boteceh 
Mescal and Two Suns, two cars of giant 
powder and other mine supplies, amon 
which, more than likely, were fuse an 


fulminating caps, were roaring wild down 
in the face of No. 102, east-bound—un- 
conscious of the tremendous wheeled pro- 
jectile, freighted with disaster. 

If they met 

Vinegar Bill’s soul grew sick. 

His father had been killed in a blast 
at the Twin Buttes mine. 

“Hey, Toby!” The young hostler roared 
out the engineer’s name. 

To his horror neither Toby, the engine- 
man nor his fireman was in the cab. 
Vinegar Bill could hear their laughter 
from the yard office a hundred yards or 
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so toward the west end of where the 
engine was standing. 

And every second was pregnant. with 
disaster irremediable, titanic, and unbe- 
lievably appalling, unless someone should 
get out on the “parallel”—that is to say, 
on the newly-constructed double track at 
Vail, twelve miles away—in time to open 
that switch and head-in the two cars. 

Al Wakefield, straining at the inter- 
locking lever, heard the “whoo—whoo— 
whoo—whoo” of the yard engine a mo- 
ment later calling for the “cross-over” to 
the parallel, as the locomotive, running 
like a maddened water-beetle, sped back- 
ward toward the east end of the yards. 

The engine crew heard it, too, a mo- 
ment later and Toby Grimes ran over to 
Wakefield’s office. 

“Hey!” roared Toby, “head ’em off— 
somebody’s run off with my engine!” 

Wakefield stared stupidly. 

Then comprehension dawned on him. 

“You'd better pray instead of cuss!” 
said he, projecting his head out of the 
east window and staring out toward the 
long reach of level track stretching away 
toward the first part of The Stormy. To 
his yearning ears came dimly the “hoot- 
hoot-hootety-hoot” of the yard engine and 
the chief dispatcher knew that Vinegar 
Bill was sounding the alarm to the engi- 
neer of No. 102, east-bound, whose throttle 
by now was set on the three-quarter notch, 
as he gathered momentum with his nine- 
car train for the first “rush at the hill.” 

Vinegar Bill, leaping alternately from 
the firing-valve to the throttle, thanked 
whatever gods there be that engines of 
these western divisions used distillate in- 
stead of coal. The black’ smoke cometed 
from the stack and drifted behind him 
like a gaseous pall for the dead-to-be. 

Somewhere up above him in the cactus 
hills, taking bridges over gullies with a 
reverberating roar that would shake their 
steel girders, those two hideous, death- 
laden cars of mine supplies were hurtling 
down upon the main line—bearing annihi- 
liation in their sombre, dun-colored bodies 
for No. 102 east-bound. 

“Hoot-hoot-hootety-hoot !” 

He yanked the whistle cord frantically. 

What ailed the engineer on No. 102? 
Another chill smote the hostler, as he 
leaped to the fireman’s side of the engine. 
Two miles or more in front, and more 
than half way to Vail, where the parallel 
terminated in a switch, he could catch the 
derisive gleam of the two red lights on 
the last Pullman. 

They glowed back at him like the orbs 
of some demon from the depths of a hell 
of disaster that, now and again, overtakes 
a railway train, and in spite of the most 
cunning precautions that the inventive 
genius of men can conceive, and the trained 
minds of disciplined employees with like 
automatic fidelity can follow. 

“Hoot-hoot-hootety-hoot !” 

Vinegar Bill understood now what was 
the matter. 

In ali the rules laid down for the guid- 
ance of railroad men there was no prece- 
dent that he could recall for one engine 
to pursue a passenger train, to overtake 
and check its thundering flight over the 
vast leagues of such a division as The 
Stormy. 

That was why the engineer of No. 102 
east-bound had not slowed down in reply 
to his frantic signals. 

Sumething else must be done. 

Vinegar Bill was catching the train, 
however, and flashing past the Pullmans, 
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one by one. He grasped a bit of oil- 
laden waste, touched a match to it, and as 
he came abreast of the passenger engine, 
he hurled the blazing mass straight at the 
devoted head of the driver, peering with 
wide eyes into his own. 

The next instant he had leaped back to 
the other side of the cab and was calling 
for “the board,” frantically—as he had 
called for the edification of Vivian Marshall 
at recess on that memorable day—his last 
day at school—but calling now, under cir- 
cumstances of such tragic reality that no 
man who had ever negotiated The Stormy 
in actuality instead of in the imagination, 
would have deemed possible. 

“Hoot — hoot — hoot — hoot!” shrieked 
Vinegar Bill from the cab of the yard 
engine. 

He jammed the throttle shut and 
gripped his air-valve as the little flag-sta- 
tion seemed to leap out of the night and 
up at him. Over on the emergency, until 
the grating drivers spat fire and the nose 
of his pilot was almost abreast of the 
switch, Vinegar Bill slithered to an abrupt 
stop three miles or more ahead of No. 102 
east-bound. 

Only the long-drawn; ghastly howl of a 
coyote answered him, however. The little 
station was dark. 

Then he remembered that there was no 
operator at Vail after nine o'clock at 
night. Otherwise Al Wakefield would have 
“flagged” No. 102 at a safe distance from 
the station, and instructed the operator 
at either Pantano or Vail to “ditch” the 
runaway freight cars. 

Vinegar ‘Bill leaped to the ground in a 
daze. 

Another intelligence than his own seemed 
to obsess him. He had no keys to this 
switch and unless he could do something— 
and with miraculous celerity—all that he 
had so far done was nothing gained, 

Then, as one in a dream, he realized 
that he was gripping a heavy chisel and a 
machinist’s hammer. 


HERE are times when memory be- 
comes a blot. 

How many strokes it took to sever the 
stout padlock on that switch no man knows 
to this day—not even Vinegar Bill. 

But, as the panting yard engine shot 
out on the main line, and pointed up the 
grade for Pantano Wash, those on No. 
102 east-bound realized that something un- 
usual was transpiring. 

Vinegar Bill, for himself, felt an access 
of mad rage at the sight of the howling 
beast two hundred yards off to the right, 
squatting on his haunches and utterin 
scalding yelps at the universe in gener 

It was a personal insult to the last rem- 
nant of conscious mentality of the hostler 
in the cab of the yard engine. He yanked 
the throttle as viciously as if he were turn- 
ing the beast that mocked his efforts in- 
side out. 

Then sanity returned. 

A roar from above—a flash of black 
blurring across the facade of a grey, moon- 
silvered hill, perhaps five miles east of 
him, revealed the runaway cars as they 
leaped across the canyon Diabalo, and 
rocketed down the first comparatively 
straight segment of track on this part of 
The Stormy. 

Spurring his engine as if it were a tired 
horse by a fresh shot of distillate into the 
fire-box, and even noting that his lubri- 
cator gauge showed empty of cylinder oil, 
Vinegar spurred up the grade with the 
reverse-lever in a tentative grip. 

For one thing, if worst came to worst, 


he could permit the two cars to collide 
against a “plugged engine.” Whatever 
margin of time such a procedure allowed 
him world be utilized in scurrying for 
safety before the smash. 

Two runaway cars, loaded with at least 
twenty tons of powder and accessories, 
however, would make quite some smash. 
Vinegar Bill figured that he would be 
lucky if he reached a point a hundred 
yards distant from the scene of the crash. 

Even without the powder, the impact 
might hurl the yard engine free of the 
restraining grip of its brakes and pile the 
whole mass across the right-of-way, while 
the explosion 

He thanked destiny that No. 102 was 
safe five miles below. 

He could almost hear Superintendent 
MacCarthy swearing at the frightful mess 
things on that part of The Stormy would 
assume when all was over. There would 
be a vast gash in the earth; the debris of 
equipment would hurtle far and wide; it 
would be forty-eight hours, at least, be- 
fore passenger trains could “shoo-fly” on 
a temporary track around, over or through 
the place where they. would come together. 

Then, like a shell from a siege gun, the 
two box cars, still linked together, roared 
around a curve less than two hundred 
yards from the little yard engine and the 
youth who was driving it. From around 
the high breast of a towering cliff they 
charged upon the sole obstacle between 
them and the stalled passenger train be- 
low! 

Vinegar 





Bill knew that they would 


never take a siding at such terrific speed 
as they had attained and would still main- 
tain, all the way to Vail. 


At a mile a 


“Hey!” roared Toby. “Head ’em off—somebody’s run 


off with my engine!” 





minute an object travels eighty-eight feet 
a second. These runaways seemed to be 
traveling half as fast again. 

On they came, straight at the shock- 
headed, stocky figure leaning from the cab 
whose eyes were gued hypnotically upon 
their approach; but upon the face of the 
waiting one there was a sarcastic smile— 
the smile of one who realizes that destiny 
immutable recks not of humanity’s paltry 
ambitions, griefs or joys—but only of the 
ends to be achieved with callous, centuries- 
old dis:egard of the means employed. 

Fate forbade jumping—to say naught of 
getting safely out of range of the crash. 

Vinegar Bill’s hand pushed the reverse- 
lever gently across the middle sector as 
he first closed, then reopened the throttle, 
changing the direction of the yard engine 
for the first time since he had vainly 
roared out Toby’s name back in the Two 
Sun yards, 

On the down grade the engine quickly 
gained momentum and soon was traveling 
at a speed that rivalled that of the pur- 
suing dynamite cars. 

Then carefully Vinegar Bill applied the 
brakes, gradually checking the speed of 
the engine and rages | reducing the dis- 
tance between his pilot and the coupler 
on the front car. Nearer and nearer came 
the flying cars as Vinegar Bill, with his 
hands on the throttle, skillfully regulated 
the speed of the retreating engine. It 
seemed an age to Vinegar Biil until at 
last they came together with a gentle shock 
and he slowly increased the pressure of 
the brakes. 


taht minutes later, according to the 

indisputable evidence in the hands of 
the conductor of No. 102, 
Vinegar Bill was escorting 
two perfectly tame, kitten- 
like box cars full of mine 
material destined originally 
for Mescal siding, into the 
eastern end of the parallel 
track. 

He nursed them softly 
past the open Pullman win- 
dow out of which Miss 
Bryant was peering, wide- 
eyed, upon the sight of her 
former mischievous pupil, 
whose cheery smile held a 
tinge of pride as he leaned 
far out to look at her. 


“Hello, teacher!. quoth 
Vinegar Bill. 
Then, before she could 


reply, an ear-splitting, rau- 
cous howl from the loco- 
motive’s whistle tore the 
roof of the night asunder 
from Vail to Two Suns as 
he jerked the whistle-cord. 

mn Vinegar Bill gently 
“muzzled” the throttle and 
the yard engine purred past 
the last Pullman of the 
stalled train. 

“She can’t lick me now,” 
remarked the former pupil, 
with a grim satisfaction, 3 
he began speeding tewards 
the yards. 

The two box cars obedi- 
ently followed, like well- 
trained dogs. 

No leash ever put on a 
canine which suddenly man- 
ifests tendencies prejudicial 
to the public welfzre can 
excel the grip of the “M. C. 

(Concluded on Page 88) 






































































Dr. Grenfell’s sledge, which he describes in accompanying 
article, with reindeer in the harness 


Scenes 


In 


Frozen 


A Labrador Boy and His “Huskie” Labrador 


—His Best Friend 


Dr. Grenfell aboard his hospital 
ship 
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With the Dogs in 
Labrador 


By DR. WILFRED T. 


GRENFELL 


the Grenfell Association. 





About Dr. Grenfell—D*,.o"s8 


sail forth on the storm-swept North Atlantic 


haul in the big, gamey fish of the ocean, including whales. 
Labrador some twenty-three years ago and, being a physician, began “doc- 


toring’ these fishermen and their families 


without modern conveniences and advantages. 
but an ardent religious worker and good business man, 
homes for 


hospitals, missions, schoolhouses, 


R GRENFELL’S especial 


friends are 
fishers—the men who bravely 
and despite fogs and icebergs, 
He went to 


who live in that bleak land 
Being not only a doctor, 
he established 
orphan children, 


and supply ships to visit remote regions, and new industries to give the 


people profitable employment. 
association of persons who want to make 


pioneer medical missionary has so well begun. 
the call of a larger duty to his country, has recently gone to the front in 


France in charge of a Hospital Unit. 


This great work is now carried on by an 


permanent the big work this ee 
And the good doctor, feeling rg, 





E are two doctors, and an assist- 
V ant — an Englishman and two 
Americans. We live on the barren and 
rocky promontory of North Newfound- 
land in winter, and are surrounded on 
three sides by the frozen sea. Before 
Christmas we could drive with our dogs 
out of the harbor mouth on good sound 
ice, while our little hospital steamer had 
to go into winter quarters in November. 
So deep was she in ice and snow that in 
January we drove our sleigh right up 
onto her deckhouse roof. 

The stress of war obliged us to close 
our hospital for the winter, and as a re- 
sult we have been much “on the road,” 
operating ‘when necessary in the people’s 
cottages, and needing all our Scout lore 
to do good work with a shortage of ma- 
terial. 

Perhaps some of the details of prepara- 
tion for a long drive “on the dogs” may 
interest the scouts. My sledge is of 
hickory wood, sent from the South. It 
is tough and pliable, and can stand hard- 
er bangs without splitting than our own 
spruce, fir, or juniper wood, or the birch 
and poplars. But if you are building a 
sledge and hickory wood is not available, 
cut a tree that bends at the root, and 
saw it so that the grain is continuous. The 
natural bend of the tree will be the strong- 
est you can get for the runners. The 
building of a sledge is full of “tips.” At 
the front and back, the pieces of framing 
are bent right around, so that the heavy 
blows do not come on the ends of the 
wood, and break them. 

Some Accmwents THar Hapren 

At times we jump a precipice by mis- 
take, or miss a fast turn and smash into a 
“snag,” or slip sideways into a tree trunk, 
or fall over an extra big barricade of 
ice, and to break your sledge would be 
a disaster if you were far from home. 
So the slabs are steamed and bent like 
long U’s. They can hardly break; but to 
make still more certain, they are sewed 
tightly with heavy sealskin thong. There 
is no nail or screw in the whole sledge. 
These would only split and break out. 


Perfectly round holes are 
bored instead, and _ every 
fastening is a stout leather 
thong, reeved through. Thus 
we can use a very light a 
frame, and yet have strength. § ) @ 

The floor of the sledge 
is eight inches from the 
ground, so as to clear “snags.” 
The bow is turned up, so as to climb 
snowbanks better. The stern forms a 
high back to lean against, and has a net- 
ted filling to carry snowshoes, the kettle, 
or loose gear, which may be needed as we 
go along, as ice on the knots, and cold 
fingers, make opening any luggage on 
the way very undesirable. 


Once Learep a 50-Foor Precirice 


A drag of walrus hide, or rope, or chain, 
always hangs over the bow to be used on 
inclines of about 45. For any more than 
that you must throw yourself off, and be 
your own drag, or you will overrun and 
injure your dogs. Once in taking a wrong 
trail in the dark I jumped right over the 
dogs and leaped a fifty-foot precipice. 
Fortunately we all landed in the soft 
snow, and the only trouble was to sort 
ourselves out again. 


Harnessinc THE Dogs 


How best to harness dogs depends on 
the country, and how well the dogs are 
trained. A single trace, and all the dogs 
tied to it in pairs is useless here, in a 
wooded and hilly country. Every dog 
must have his separate trace, and so cut 
that when the team is passing through a 
narrow cutting, each dog falls in line be- 
hind the one in front, and can haul, or 
escape being caught by the sledge, as the 
case requires. The traces should be of 
sealskin, soaked in tar and _ kerosene. 
These will not break, and the latter pre- 
vents hungry dogs from eating them. 

Our dogs’ traces are from four to twelve 
fathoms long, cut from one skin by going 
round and round and round, so that there 
are no joins in them, to catch when tan- 
gles occur. A bone or metal snap fastens 
one end to the harness, so that at a mo- 





“Up and over—to the far beyond.’ 
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ment’s notice the dog can be freed if he 
has snarled himself up unusually badly 
and you needn’t then use him as a needle 
and thread to get the tangle out. The 
other end of the trace has an eye, which 
reeves on the bowline of the sledge, with 
all the other traces. This is tied with a 
catch bow knot, a very important point. 
For with heavy loads and steep hills, you 
must sometimes let the dogs go free at a 
second’s notice to save them from being 
overrun, or yourself from being hauled 
into danger. For dogs will not stop in a 
second like a horse who has reins to guide 
him, or a motor, which has a brake. 


Thus last’ week a friend of mine was 
too slow. His dogs turned suddenly 
around a sharp curve as he was travelling 
along a shelf of ice at the feet of high 
cliffs. The sledge fell over the ice ed 
into the sea, and he lost much valuable 
luggage. 

A harness should be sewed with heavy 
soft felt or flannel to prevent it chafing 
the dogs. The inside should be of light 
rope. 

On one occasion caught in a tight cor- 
ner, wet and frozen, I used my harness 
to pick into oakum, which I served with 
the flannel cut into strips and made put- 
tees, and so saved my legs from frost- 
bite. 


Heavy Crormine a HanpvicaP 


A word about clothing. Never use 
heavy clothing for sledge work. The 
whole joy is to be able to run and jump, 
and be on the alert all the while. Then, 
if you perspire, and are wearing heavy 
clothing, you will “freeze inside” at night. 
Warmth depends entirely on keeping your 
own heat in. 
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We use, when we can get them, the 
cured skins of deer, which have been 
killed in the fall when the hair is short 
and “fast,” or else with the hair taken 
off altogether for cold weather. For wet 
weather we use light Willesden canvas for 
a “dicky,” or kossak, and overalls. For 
cold weather use soft, thin deerskin boots, 
and for wet weather untanned or “green” 
sealskin is soft, warm, light and water- 
tight. 

No thread is used in sewing these boots, 
only sinew, as this swells when it is wet, 
and keeps the stitch holes watertight. The 
canvas overall comes high up, and fits 
tight around you, so as to prevent any up 
draught. 

The upper garment, which we call a 
dicky or jumper or kossak, is in one piece, 
head piece and all. A sash round the 
waist, hauled tight, prevents draught. The 
head-piece draws up with a tape tight 
around the face—again no draught down 
the neck. The gauntlets have al! the fin- 
gers together, come well up over the 
sleeves, and tighten round the arms with 
straps. If you have cold fingers tighten 
the straps and keep the draughts out. If 
your socks get wet, take them off, and 
wrap plenty of dry hay or grass around 
your feet before putting them back into 
your boots. 

Food for dog journeys must be un- 
freezable. Well-boiled salt pork is the 
best fat, and tastes like sugar in cold 


weather. Hard biscuit, slightly sweet- 
ened, is the best starch supply. Bread 
and butter freezes like a rock. Tea or 


soup cubes take practically no room, and 
the “letup” of stopping to boil the kettle 
in some “drogue” of woods, while the dogs 
have a-breathing spell, is well worth the 
time it takes. 


Axe anp Compass 


An axe is the one thing needful be- 
sides matches in a watertight case. A 
shelter for the night can be made in a 

- few minutes, and a fire added, makes it 
only a pleasure to fight out a night in 
the open country. Snow houses I have 
never used, but my colleagues tell me that 
they like them well. 

A compass is a last essential, but only 
in dense fog, or in open sea ice, or ir 
large lakes, ought we to have to rely on it, 
or possibly at night. We, of course, have 
to carry drugs and some surgical instru- 
ments, but we still find room as a rule for 
a small rifle. A twenty-two long pistol, 
with a wire shoulder piece, will often get 
you a partridge or a rabbit for supper, 
which otherwise you would be without. 

More than one fresh seal I have secured 
on my journays. Seals are very curious 
beasts, and when you lie on the edge of 
the ice, and wave your legs, they come 
up and watch you. They are the best 
fuel. on earth for our traction power— 
the dogs. 

Man anv Doo 


This article would be too long if 1 
discoursed on the dogs. Dog team form- 
ing and dog driving is an art. The leader 
is practically your own reflection, the 
creation of your treatment of him. As 
you have no reins, your will must be con- 
veyed by your voice. This is a special 
attraction because the human relationship 
is always of keen interest, and helps you 
to find out a lot about yourself. Self- 
control when dogs are too wild or lazy, 
when they are stubborn, or even when 
they are careless in going round obstacles, 
gets severely tested. Our dog races have 





always been won by men who do not beat 
their dogs. Like the problems of capital 
and corporal punishment, it is very ques- 
tionable whether there is any real value 
in the whip. 

Only old folk and sick folk use furs 
and sledge boxes, and “sit on.” 


Dos Drivinc Great Sport 


Dog driving is one of the best sports 
in the world for young people, and for 
keeping people young, and for testirg in- 
genuity in the scouting line. We a!ways. 
end the winter with regret, and with our 
faces tanned brown like boot leather. Add 
to this the simple physical life, the su- 
preme joy of realizing that we are helping 
lame dogs over stiles, which is the real 
Scout’s job, and we think we are not mis- 
taken in claiming that we have found an 
ideal niche in life. 


BURN of any considerable size is 


Aid to First Aiders 
always a problem at first, because it 


BURNS AND SCALDS 

By Dr. Witt1am Brapy. 
A: likely to appear less serious than 
it really is.° The victim, if not greatly 
shocked by the injury, may feel no special 
pain for some time afterward, and hence 
he may not realize how seriously he is in- 
jured. To the inexperienced eye a burn 
seems very superficial when in fact it may 
be very deep. 

For instance, a young woman was burned 
on the arm, face, chest and leg by get- 
ting pinned under an overturned auto- 
mobile which took fire. When rescued she 
felt no pain, nor for several days after- 
ward, and her parents imagined her burns 
would soon heal. However, the burns 
were very deep, the entire skin being 
baked completely and muscles and tendon 
sheathes beneath destroyed, so that it re- 
quired many weeks of careful dressing 
and skin grafting to bring about healing. 
Her pain began only after several days 
had passed, when the burned eschar was 
about to slough away. 


Nore How Deep Ir Gogs 


The severity of a burn may be deter- 
mined by noting how deeply it goes. If 
the skin is merely reddened, like the burn 
of a mustard plaster, there will be simply 
some discomfort for a day or two, and the 
only treatment necessary is rest and the 
avoidance of anything irritating upen the 
skin. For such a burn, a “first degree 
burn” or scald, an application of sterile 





“Don'ts” in Treating Burns 

Don’t touch the burned part with 
your fingers or anything other than 
the sterile (germ-free) dressing. 

Don’t apply cotton directly upon 
a burn. It sticks and causes great 
subsequent trouble. 

Don’t apply oils or salves unless 
they have been just sterilized or kept 
sterile in collapsible tubes. 


Don’t open blisters. 


Don’t allow even an apparently 
mild burn to go without medical at- 
tention. 














vaseline, from a collapsible tube, covered 
with a little sterile gauze or soft muslin 
and snugly bandaged in place, is generally 
satisfactory. Avoid carbolic salves and all 
alleged “healing” or “soothing” ointments. 


Tue “Seconp Decree” 

If the burn is a little deeper the skin 
is blistered—second degree burn or scald. 
Here more care is required in treatment, 
for it is a calamity to break the blisters 
if this can be avoided. The water or 
serum under the blister is Old Doctor Na- 
ture’s dressing for the burn, and it has 
never yet been equalled by human inven- 
tion. The burned surface may be lightly 
dusted over with any bland powder, like 
pure talcum, cornstarch, boric acid pow- 
der or zine oxide powder or zinc stearate 
powder, covered with a few layers of 
sterile dry gauze or muslin, plentifully 
padded with cotton and gently bandaged. 


Tue “Tump Dreree” 


If the blisters are alreaily broken, or 
if the burn seems still deeper (third de- 
gree burn—destroying the skin entirely 
and injuring or exposing the underlying 
parts)then a good standard dressing is a 
large compress of sterile gauze or muslin 
wet with sterile normal salt solution (ta- 
blespoonful of salt in each pint of freshly 
boiled, warm water), covered with a piece 
of oiled silk or oiled or waxed paper to 
prevent rapid drying and bandaged snug- 


ly. This probably gives as much relief to 
pain as any known dressing you can 
apply. 


Axsovut Resvuttine SHock 


Severe or extensive burns or scalds 
cause much shock. Shock means the faint- 
ness, dullness of mind or loss of con- 
sciousness and great weakness of circula- 
tion caused by any injury. The victim 
should be kept lying flat on his back, never 
raised up. Heat should be applied to the 
body by hot-water bottles or any other 
means, being careful not to burn the vic- 
tim with excess of enthusiasm. If he can 
he may swallow some hot, strong coffee; or 
a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in a little cold water may be given 
as a stimulant. 

It is a notable fact that little girls are 
burned much more often than little boys, 
owing to the ease with which their flying 
skirts catch fire. The material called 
“flannelette” is particularly dangerous for 
clothing because it is so very inflammable. 

When any one’s clothing catches fire 
throw a rug, coat, blanket or anything 
about him and smother the flames. Do 
not let him run about. If the clothing is 
stuck to the burned skin, cut it loose; never 
try to pull it off; cut around the burned 
place, and leave it to the doctor to re- 
move the cloth from the burn. 

(Newt Month: Sprains and Strains) 





Starve Amid Plenty 


On the Andes, in Peru, 14,000 feet 
above sea level, one sees great herds of 
llamas, merinos and alpacas, says E. A. 
Ross in his new book, “South of Panama.” 


“Strange to say,” he adds, “the alpacas 
do not thrive under 18,000 feet. Thy 
live on a very fine, short grass which they 
nibble so close to the ground that the 
grit keeps their teeth properly worn down. 
On the lush grass of the ower levels their 
teeth grow so long they cannot graze, and 
they starve while knee-deep in plenty. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity !” 

















Illustrated by F. RiagNry 


FTER me and the Boy Scoot, as 
A Smitty Henderson calls him, had 

kept Smitty and Slats Sanders from 
busting up Stumpy Dawson for Christ- 
mas, things was kind of divided against 
theirself. 

Smitty Henderson, who is the strongest 
boy in Cartersville, was so het up that 
he stayed that way, like the forge in his 
Pa’s blacksmith shop. On his side he had 
Slats Sanders and Pieface Sherman and 
most all of the fellers. 

Besides the Scoot I had Grunter Per- 
kins, and Fatty Masters, and little Runty 
Brown, who only counts for half a feller. 
But the Scoot counted for a number of 
fellers. 

Along about New Year’s Runty Brown 
heard that Smitty and Slats was planning 
something to get even with us, but he 
didn’t know what. So we had a war coun- 
cil in our barn. 

Old Ginger, Pa’s horse that he goes to 
funerals with, turned around in his stall 
and looked at us and that give me an 
ideer before anybody else had one. I had 
been reading about horses and knights and 
chivalry in a book I got for Christmas. 

“It’s horse sense that when a feller 
is going to do something to you, you 
ought to do it first,” I told them. “Ain’t 
that so?” 

They said yes, all but John Nelson, the 
Scoot. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “and sometimes 
not, Bunk Carson!’ 

“Well,” I told him, “you listen to my 
ideer.” 


HEN I explained what I figgered we 
could do to Smitty and Slats and Pie- 
face—those three, anyway. We could do 
it right off that night before their plan 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Author of ‘Strawberries and Scoots,”’ etc. 








against us could work, whatever it was. 
And it was pretty sure, if things went all 
right, that they would know it was the 
middle of January by the time we got done 
with them. 

“We'll be right near the door into the 
church basement,” I said, “and we can do 
like the knights in chivalry books. When 
they walloped a feller they scurried off 
into a church somewhere and then they 
was sanctuaried and nobody could touch 
’em. We'll run into the church basement 
and they won’t dast to follow us.” 

“Maybe they never read any chivalry 
books!” Nelson is always seeing two sides 
to a thing. 

“Shucks,” I told him. “You got to have 
faith in this world,” as Pa would say. 

“Well, there’s a lot of holes in your 
plan,” he argered. 

Being the minister’s son I’ve got a rep- 
utation for having brains, no matter what 
you and me think about it, so when I said 
let’s vote on the plan Grunter Perkins 
and Runty Brown voted for it. Fatty 
Masters would of voted for it only he 
ain’t been the same since the Scoot rescued 
him from Miss Dobbs’ cellar, and he’s 
kind of a boob, anyway. But I had one 
vote the most and Fat and Nelson give in. 


T was dark by supper time and right 
afterwards we met at the church. The 
church front door is level with the side- 









“I figgered right. We did need sympathy” 
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_- “They went down into 
our lake so fast they 


whizzed” 


walk, but from the sidewalk the ground 
slants down so that the basement, where 
they have Sunday school and things, is all 
above ground. I knew that Smitty and 
Slats and Pieface would have to go past 
there about eight o’clock to get to Miss 
Dobbs’ house, where they were practicing 
for a Washington’s Birthday play. 

First off we tramped the snow down 
hard on that slant from the sidewalk and 
packed it up in banks at the bottom of 
the slope until we had a big, round hol- 
low in front of the basement door. Then 
we went to work at the pump down back 
of the church. Each one of us had 
brought a bucket and for most an hour 
I never worked so hard in my life. We 
turned a million buckets of water, I guess, 
down that slope until it was a solid sheet 
of ice and down in the hollow we had 
made out of packed snow there was a 
lake about a foot deep. It was snapping 
cold and pretty quick a little scum of ice 
came over our lake, but not enough to 
hurt it any. There was a moon, so we 
could see to work, and [I tell you we 
had to be mighty careful net to step on 
the ice on that slope. It was some of the 
slipperiest ice I ever saw. 

We was standing back pretty good and 
satisfied, like Noah after the Flood, when 
I heard Slats’ voice singing “Old Deacon 
Grimes” and knew things was going to 
happen right off. We had three or four 
good, hard snowballs apiece and just when 
Smitty and Slats and Pieface came abreast 
of that ice I yelled: 

“Smut-nose Smitty and Slinky Slats! 
Let ’er go!” 


E did let her go. I heard some of 

those snowballs plunk like they do 
when they hit you in the jaw or the ear 
and Slats and Pieface hudlleved. Smitty 
hollered, too, For a minute I guess they 
didn’t know but the world had turned bot- 
tom side over and it was raining snowballs 
upward. Then they saw us and figgered 
out what was a per, Of course they 
started for us and of course the minute 
their feet hit the ice they went down into 
our lake so fast they whizzed. It was 
crunch, splash, three times, and then we 
busted into the church basement laughing 
so we could hardly stand up. 

In less than one minute my sanctu 
plan had all busted up, not because it 
wasn’t good but because of one of those 
holes the Scoot had spoké about. A door 
to another room in the basement opened 
and .Pa walked ont, with the lamplight 
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shining behind him. I had for- 
got all about his trying his ser- 
mon on the chairs down there 
évery Saturday night. He 
looked at us and we looked at 
him. He wasn’t tickled to see 
us nor neither was we to see 
him. We didn’t say so but he 
did. 

“This,” he said, kind of peek- 
ing over his glasses, “this is 
an unseemly desecration.” 

“Sanctuary, Pa!” I tried to 
tell him about it. “We're sanc- 
tuaring ourselves—” 

But that was as far as I got. 


P a minister and we all real- 

ized it. He begun on Runty . 
and let him off easy on account of his 
being small. I'll say that much for Pa, 
anyhow. He dont’ pick on a feller unless 
the feller is able to stand it. I could see 
Fatty Masters watching and his face said 
plain that if that was the kind of a lick- 
ing he was going to get it wouldn't inter- 
fere with his pleasure in the evening any 
to speak of. 

But Pa let himself out some when he 
got to Grunter Perkins and the Scoot and 
then he tackled Fat with his mind made 
up not to let what nature had done for 
Fatty take away any from the good effect 
of that licking. He didn’t. Fat yelled 
till the hymn book almost jumped. Then 
it come my turn and while I was hanging 
across Pa’s knees and trying to think of 
Fourth of Julys and pleasant things ahead 
I saw Slats and Smitty and Pieface look- 
ing in a window. That was like making 
you lick the spoon after you take medicine. 


A is strong in his hands for 


VERYTHING gets over with some- 

time and after a while Pa got us 
licked the way he thought we ought to be 
licked for busting into the church base- 
ment that way. Then he opened the door 
and told us to go home and he wouldn’t 
tell the other fellers’ folks because enough 
is enough. You got to admit that Pa is 
square according to his lights, as he would 
say. Well, we went up to the sidewalk 
careful so as not to get on the ice and 
stopped to rub ourselves. 

“Anyway,” says Fat, who is cheerful if 
you give him half a chance. “we done 
what we started out to do, and soused 
them fellers in ice water.” 

“Aw, you'd make out they was something 
pleasant about splitting kindling!” says 


Grunter. He’s right the other way from 
Fat. “Things is as bad as they could 
be.” 


“ 


RUNTER was wrong. Things got 
worse right off the minute he spoke. 
Smitty and Slats and Pieface rose up out 
of nowhere. We just had time to see who 
it was and then the four of us was bumped 
off the sidewalk and onto that ice slide. 
Then I knew how the others had felt and 
I was real sorry for them. You felt as 
though you had been shot out of a gun for 
a minute, and the next minute you went 
into some of the coldest water that ever 
was. It was just as wet as it was cold. 
We unsnarled ourselves and got up and 
dripped around in front of the basement 
door while the other fellers stood on the 
sidewalk and yelled and sy ome They 
said a lot of things that was hard to put 
up with and the worst of it was we couldn’t 
go up and lick ‘em for the principal 
reason that Smitty Henderson is_ the 
strongest boy in Cartersville. So we said 





“That was the third licking for most of us” 


things back and we was getting along 
pretty well that way when the door opened 
behind us. We had forgot all about Pa. 
The racket had brought him out, and he 
hadn’t forgot that he had told us to go 


home. Not much. 
P“ took us inside without saying any- 
thing. Then he kind of sighed and 
snapped a rubber band around his sermon. 
When he took off his coat I felt my knees 
acting like a couple of marbles in a pigs- 
in-the-clover puzzle. It was cold in the 
basement and if Pa didn’t think he was 
going to need his coat for a while it 
meant that we were going to need sym- 
pathy after he got through with us. 

I figgered right. We did need sym- 
pathy. Fatty Masters said afterwards it 
was one of the most completest lickings 
he ever got, and he has had lots of experi- 
ence to home and to school. After a while 
it was over with and this time we sneaked 
around the other side of the church. 
Smitty and the rest had forgot all about 
practising for that Washington Birthday 
play, I guess, for they had layed for us 
and they chased us all the way into my 
barn. The only comfort I had was in 
thinking how much trouble they’d have 
explaining to Miss Dobbs why they didn’t 
show up on time for practising. 

We hooked the barn door from the in- 
side and Smitty didn’t dare to bust it on 
account of its being the minister’s barn. 
There is some comfort, sometimes, in 
being a minister’s son. They hung around 
outside and plugged snowballs at the 
cracks while we rubbed ourselves and 
tried to keep our clothes from freezing 
on. It was a good long time before any- 
body felt like saying anything. Then the 
Scoot, who had kept still most of the 
evening, spoke up. 

“You didn’t read those chivalry books 
right, Bunk,” he said. 
“The sanctuary turned 
around and bit us.” 

“Shut up,” I told him. 
I didn’t feel like lis- 
tening to how one of 
my ideers had gone 
wrong. And it hadn't, 
really. The ideer was 
all right. The trouble 
was I hadn’t figgered 
it out right. 

Nothing ever goes 
as it ought to,” said 
Grunter Perkins. “I 
bet I ketch cold and 
have to stay in the 
house from this—and if 
I do the sliding down 
hill will be extry fine.” 

Then Fatty acted 





«“—And drawed some good hard 
yells from me” 


like a boob, just as he most _al- 
ways does. 

“It ain’t so bad,” says he. 
“I just remembered Ma said 
she’d save a piece of chocolate 
cake for me when I come in 
to-night.” 

You couldn’t blame Grunter 
for mauling Fatty all around 
the barn floor after that. If I 
hadn’t smarted in so many 
places I would of helped him. 


ELL, it seemed like our 

bad luck was kind of an 
endless chain. Some way Fatty 
and Grunter managed to bump 
into the hook on the door and 
bust it open. Just as quick as 
they did the door pushed back 
and in comes Smitty and Pieface and 
Slats. That was the third licking for most 
of us, and the fourth for Fat. It served 
him right to get more than his share. 
There was another comfort, too. Smitty 
had lots of trouble getting the Scoot down 
and got his nose mussed up doing it. 
But of course things had to end just one 
way. 
After they had got tired and gone we 
had so many new sore places that there 
wasn’t any use in rubbing. 

“I'm going home,” says Runty Brown. 
He almost snivelled. 

“I’m going to get that choc—” Fat got 
that far and then Grunter looked at him 
and he shut up. 

“I s’pose I might as well go home, too,” 
said Grunter. “But probably I'll break 
my neck before I get there.” 

“I’ve got to say something before we 
go, Bunk.” Nelson had been thinking a 
good deal, I guess. “I’m not going to 
start any more rumpuses of that kind so 
long as the other feller lets me alone. It 
looks as though we deserved most of what 
we got.” 

“Nobody can tell me I deserved as much 
as I got,” said Fat. 

But there was some sense in what 
Nelson said. We had started the trouble. 
On the other hand, as Pa would say, if 
you don’t start things they never begin. 

“You won’t have to start anything more 
for a good while,” I told the Scoot. “Those 
fellers will be so swelled up over this that 


they'll do a lot of starting.” 
I WENT in the house and found Pa had 
come home, awful upset for a minister. 
He had slipped on the ice and slid down 
into our lake. He looked around some 
after he had managed to crawl out and 
drawed his own conclusions, he said. And 
after he had told me that a church was 
no place for monkey- 
shines he went to work 
and drawed some good, 
hard yells from me. 


Awnoruer Story spy Mr. 
Rouse Is Comine. 


. The title of the next story 
in this popular series is 
‘The Pirate Pie,” which 
will appear in the March 
Boys’ Lirs. 

In it you will read of 
the organization of a new 
and wonderful 


an, i 

Cartersville, called af he 
Black Rovers.” 

Mr. Rigney is making 


the illustrations, 
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Charrer X (Continued) 


“ H! cried Don. “Here’s where we 
6) sew it up.” 
Roberts fouled out. The cap- 


tain came back to the bench looking sick. 

“I’m a fine man in a pinch,” he blurted. 
“See what you can do, Grunow.” 

Grunow gave the first pitch a furious 
clout. Don gave a yell of delight. A mo- 
ment later his joy was gone. The ball 
had gone foul by a foot. 

“Isn’t that hard luck?” he breathed. He 
slid along the bench to Mr. Wall. The 
coach said nothing, but his eyes were alive 
with fire. He looked as though he would 
have liked to go out there on the coach- 
ing lines and take charge. 

Grunow came back to the plate. He 
tapped weakly to the pitcher, and was 
thrown out. But Lane had scooted safely 
to second, and Andy had not dared try 
to score. 

It was Ted Carter’s turn to hit—Ted, 
the best batter on the team. He strolled 
out to the plate as though going to bat 
in a pinch like this was an everyday 
affair. The pitcher and the catcher held 
a conference. 

“Lace it, Ted,” Don called. He turned 
to Mr. Wall. “He has that pitcher worried 
already.” 

And in truth, when the pitcher faced the 
plate he had all the earmarks of worry. 
He kept shifting his position, and shaking 
his head, and looking around at the in- 
field. 

“Play ball!” yelled a group of Chester 
students who had come over to see the 
game. 

The pitcher delivered the ball. Ted 
fouled. 

“Strike one!” cried the umpire. 

Again the pitcher shifted his position, 
and glanced around nervously. The third- 
baseman ran in and talked to him. He 
faced the plate again. 

“Right here,” cried the catcher. 

“Lace it, Ted,” cried Don. 

Ted swung and missed. 

“Strike two!” the umpire called. 

Don leaned out from the bench. “It 
only takes one to hit it, Ted.” 

For all that he had two strikes on the 
batter, the pitcher was looking just as 
nervous as when he had first started to 
pitch to Ted. He retreated to’ the pitch- 
ing mound. The catcher tossed him the 
ball—and instantly he streaked it back to- 
ward the plate. 

Ted, the heavy-hitting Ted, was caught 
unprepared. The ball skipped past him 
before he could move his bat. 

“You're out!” cried the umpire. Chester 
had lost. Ted, the mighty Ted, had been 
tricked. 

“Yaaaa -aaah!” shrilled the Iron- 
town pitcher. “I fooled you that time.” 
He wasn’t a bit nervous now. 

Don sprang to his feet. “That wasn’t 
fair,” he cried hotly. “Ted wasn’t ex- 
pecting anything like that——” 

And then, of a sudden, he thought of 
what he was saying. He used that quick 
return himself; he fiad even tried to teach 





Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 
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Don hesitated a moment. “No,” he 
said, “I’ll stick to the job!” 


it to Andy Ford. He stole a quick glance 
at Mr. Wall. 

The coach was calmly marking the score- 
book. For all that, Don was sure that 
the man must have heard. He turned 
away from the bench, not with Alex and 
McMaster and the others, but alone; and 
as he trudged across the field his face 
was flushed with humiliation and shame. 
There was no question now as to why Mr. 
Wall had refused to recommend him for 
his first-class badge. 


Cuapter XI 


Defeat and Victory. 
HE ride out to the game had been 
a The ride back was short—not 
nearly long enough to give Don time to 
straighten out his thoughts. 

He began to see the things that Mr. 
Wall stood for. Clean, open sport, the 
matching of skill against skill—not schem- 
ing, and conniving, and fishing for mean 
advantages. Frightening batters and 
tricking them wasn’t skill, no more than 
knocking the ball out of a baseman’s 
hands. And the scout law read—clean 
sport. 

“It’s a wonder Mr. Wall didn’t put me 
out of the troop,” Don muttered. 

That night carried his troubles to 
Barbara. 

“What are you going to do,” she asked, 
“tell Mr. Wall you won't pitch that way 

ain?” 

“Telling him won’t do any good,” said 
Don. “I’ve got to show him.” 

“Suppose Chester loses the next game?” 

“Then I won’t get a chance to show him,” 
Don said gloomily. 

However, he was resolved that if Iron- 
town won the next game it wouldn’t be be- 
cause he hadn’t done his best for Andy 
Ford. 

He feared that Andy would be cast 
down because of the defeat. Instead, the 
pitcher seemed to have no dread of the 
next game. 

“This Irontown bunch had me fright- 
e 2d,” he confessed to Don. “They’ve 
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been slugging pitchers all season. Well, 
if I could hold them to four runs when I 
was nervous, I’ll hold them to less runs 
next time. They’re only schoolboy play- 
ers like the rest of us.” 

“That’s all,” said Don. 
tonight.” 

“You bet I will,” said Andy. 

The whole school buzzed with talk of the 
way Irontown had won the game. But 
Don noticed that neither Andy nor Alex 
discussed this incident of play when he 
was around. 

“They must think I’m a fine skate,” he 
told himself, “using that same delivery.” 

That afternoon he and his father fin- 
ished the rush order. Things slowed down 
in the carpenter shop to a more normal 
routine. In the evening, when Andy and 
Alex came around, Don was ready. 

“Here goes for the drop,” he said. “I 
guess my wrist is all right now.” 

Alex grinned. “Getting ready for a shot 
at Irontown?” 

“He'll get it,” Andy said, “if I’m able 
to pitch the game I want to pitch next 
Wednesday.” 

Don gave himself a stiff half-hour of 
pitching. At the end of that time he and 
Alex sat down to talk things over. 

“How’s the wrist?” the catcher asked. 
“Does it pain you?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Good! Same old drop, Don.” 

Don looked pleased. After a while Alex 
said carelessly: 

“You didn’t try that in-shoot once, nor 
that quick return.” 

“IT guess I was too busy working the 
drop,” Don answered. 

Alex glanced at him. “It’s a fine drop,” 
he said. 


EXT evening Alex and Andy came 

around again, and once more Don 
worked for a half-hour. Tonight, it 
seemed, he again forgot his in-shoot and 
his quick return. . Alex walked home smil- 
ing quietly. 

Andy remained behind for a word with 
Don. 

“TI know how you feel,” he said earnestly. 
“You want a shot at them. Well, when I 
go in tomorrow I’ll be pitching for Ches- 
ter and I'll be pitching for you, and if I 
can get away with it, you'll take a crack 
at them next Saturday.” 

Don squeezed his arm. “Soak it to 
them, Andy,” he begged. 

Another rush order had come from Iron- 
town. Next afternoon, when classes were 
dismissed, Don hurried home. Barbara 
met him at the gate. 

“Give me your books,” she said, “and 
go to the game.” m 

Don hesitated a moment. “No,” he 
said; “I’ll stick to the job. I wouldn’t 
quit to pitch, and quitting to watch the 
game would be about the same thing. I 
promised to help Dad every afternoon. 
I'll stick to my bargain.” 

“But——” Barbara began. 

Don pushed past her. “It isn’t hard to 
stay on the job—now that I’ve done it once 
or twice. Anyway, Mr. Wall says a good 
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scout doesn’t go around picking out the 
soft spots.” 

“Then I guess you’re a good scout,” 
Barbara said. 

Don shook his head. “Alex Davidson 
and Andy Ford are the good scouts. You 
never see them in trouble with Mr. Wall.” 
He left his books on his bureau and slipped 
into a pair of overalls. When he came 
down to the carpenter shop, there were 
many frames finished. He got out the 
paint pots and began to cut wire. 

“I thought you would go to the game 
today,” his father said in surprise. 

“Ah! Barbara’s trying to baby me,” said 
Don. He tacked on the first piece of 
screening and began to whistle lustily. 

But after a while the whistle died. The 
ball field wasn’t so very far away, and he 
could hear faint cries and shouts. He 
knew that this represented the practice. 
After a while the sound ceased. 

“I guess they’ve started,” he told him- 
self. 

For a while there was no noise from the 
field. Then a sudden cheer broke the quiet. 
His father looked at him. 

“Who’s that Chester?” 

“Irontown,” said Don. What had hap- 
pened? Were they hammering Andy hard? 





HE cheering continued for quite a 

while, and then died down. During the 
next half-hour there were a few feeble 
outbursts, but none of them was strong 
enough to be recognized as the cries of 
either school. And then, after a long 
time, came more cheers—prolonged and 
triumphant. 

“Irontown again,” said Don. He glanced 
at the clock in dread. However, the time 
convinced him that the game could not be 
over. It must be about the sixth inning. 

He had finished tacking the screening 
and the molding. Now he began to paint. 
The minutes passed. He finished three 
screens, and was working on the fourth 
when a yell came strongly to his ears. He 
dropped the brush. 

“That’s Chester,” he cried excitedly. 

The yell grew and became louder and 
deeper. A minute later it became wild. 

_ Then abruptly it stopped. 

“Somebody’s out,” said Don. 

The noise broke out again, and slowly 
was hushed. 

“Another out,” said Don. He forgot to 
paint, ard stood there with the brush held 
idly in his hands. 


” 


“Maybe the game is over,” said his 
father. 
“If it is, we've lost,” said Don. He 


shook himself, and came out of his dream, 
and began to paint. 

“What's that?” cried his father. 

Ah! there could be no mistaking what 
that was—the Chester yell again. But 
now it was a wild, joyous, crazy sort of 
yell. And it did not die down. It kept 
on rising and falling, rising and falling, 
and never for an instant losing its note 
of joy. 

Barbara came to the head of the stairs. 
“Isn't that Chester, Don?” 

“You bet it is,” cried Don. 

Now the noise began to die away. But 
it did not shut up as it would have had 
something gone wrong. It just sort of 
yelled itself out as though the cheerers 
were tired. 

“Gee!” said Don. 
must have happened.” 

There was a patter of feet out in the 
road. The garden gate clicked. Don ran 
to the shop door. Ted Carter came run- 


“Something great 





hing in all out of breath, but unmisiak- 
ably happy. 

“We won,” he gasped. 

Barbara gave a cheer from the stairhead. 
Mr. Strong hammered a block of wood 
against his bench. Don gave a squeak and 
slapped the paint brush into the pot. 

“How did it happen, Ted?” 

“A ninth inning rally, only this time that 
quick return didn’t work. Alex was at 
the bat just waiting for such a move, and 
when their pitcher tried to work it, Alex 
slammed the ball on the nose. I guess they 
haven’t found it yet.” 

“Home run?” Don demanded. 

“Biggest home run I ever saw,” said 
Ted. “They had us licked up to that time. 
The score was 2-0 when we went to bat in 
the ninth. McMaster and Burns were on 
when Alex hit that one, and zingo! away 
went their old ball game.” 

“Andy must be happy,” Don giggled. 

“Happy? ? Say,” said Ted, “that kid 
won’t sleep for a week. He’s telling every- 
body what Don Strong will do to them 
next Saturday.” 

Don became serious. 
game be played?” 

“Here—right in little old Chester. I for- 
got that. Roberts won the toss for the 
grounds. There won’t be anything to sto 
you pitching next Saturday, will there?” 

“There certainly will not,” said Barbara. 
She came down to the shop with lemon- 
ade. Ted accepted a glass bashfully. 
Afterwards he confided to Don that maybe 
Barbara didn’t have anything against him. 

“Barbara!” said Don. “Shucks! She 
told me I ought to bring you up to my 
room some night. Barbara’s a good sport.” 

“T guess she is,” said Ted. 

Next day Don and Andy met and had 
a celebration all of their own. 

“T could have cried when they got their 
second run,” Andy said. “I thought to 
myself, ‘There goes Don’s chance.” When 
Alex hit that homer I guess I did a song 
and dance.” 

“Mr. Wall never gets excited,” 
Don. 


“Where will the 


said 





Ted Carter cams running in, all out of breath. 


wor!” he gasped. 


“Doesn’t he?” Andy laughed. “Mr. 
Wall jumped. off the beaah with the rest 
of us. 

That afternoon Don met the coach. 

“Will greta be able to pitch Saturday?” 
Mr. Wal asked 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good! Keep up your work with Alex. 
It’s been fine of you to take Andy in 
hand. 

“Andy would have done as much for 
me,” said Don. 

That evening he worked with Alex until 
darkness made it impossible to continue. 

“You're fit,” said the catcher. “Just a 
little tomorrow, then a warm-up before 
the game. TIrontown isn’t going to do 
much with your pitching.” 

“T —_ we do something with theirs,” 
Don sighed. “They’ve held us down pretty 
hard.” 

“Not any harder than Andy has held 
them,” Alex pointed out; but to Don there 
wasn’t much consolation in that. 

The boys walked down the front yard 
to the gate. A man rode past on a bi- 
cycle. A cloud of dust followed him. 

ao we get some rain,” Alex grunted. 
“The field is as dry as a bone. Wednes- 


P day, every time the ball hit the ground, 


there was a puff of dust, as though a sheil 
had exploded. It will be worse Satur- 
day.” 

“Maybe it will rain tomorrow,” 
Don. 

But Friday was as dry as the days that 
had gone before, and Saturday dawned 
hot and sultry. 

“Gracious!” said Mrs. Strong at break- 
fast. “This dust is getting into every- 
thing.” 

“Tt isn’t getting into Don’s appetite,” 
Barbara laughed. 

“T’ve got a tough job on my hands this 
afternoon,” said Don. After breakfast he 


said 


went down to the carpenter shop and be- 

gan to work. By 11 o’clock the last screen 

was ready. 
“Right 


said Mr. Strong, “is 
where this shop 
shuts down for a 
holiday. There 
isn’t a thing to 
do. You get up- 
stairs, Son, and 
rest up for your 
game. 

“As soon as. I 
sweep, Dad 


“Tll do the 
sweeping,” said 

is father. 
“You've earned a 
holiday. If you 
can pitch base- 
ball as good as 
you can _ paint 
screens, Iron- 
town has my 
sympathy.” 

Don had a 
bath and came 
downstairs. At 
dinner he ate 
very little. 

“Not scared, 
are you?” Bar- 
bara asked. 


“Connie Mack 
says a_ pitcher 
shouldn’t eat 


(Cont’d page 48) 
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Tracey's 
OR. 


Illustrated by Kart GopwiIn 


WO young: men with fishing poles 

I and pack baskets stopped at the 

farm house just at the bend of 
the creek to inquire if there might be 
a trail through the woods to the old 
Gorge. 

The farmer was greasing his wagon. 
He looked up with interest. 

“Goin’ fishin’ to the Gorge?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the taller boy. “We've 
got this little tent and some supplies, and 
we're going to stay two or three days if 
we get trout.” 

The grizzled face looked them over 
shrewdly. 

“Got good muscle, have ye?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, we’re used to tramping.” 

“I warn’t thinkin’ of yer legs, special,” 
he said, “tho,” he added “you may need 
’em to run with.” 

“Are there wild animals up _ there?” 
asked Dan, the smaller fellow. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to see a bear, but I’d like my 
gun, and I haven’t brought it,—just my 
luck.” 

“There’s wus things ’n bears,” said the 
farmer, laying a generous chip-full of 
grease on his axle. “Here lend me a hand 
with this wheel, will ye?” 

Tracey lent a hand and showed that 
he knew how, which greatly increased the 
farmer’s respect for him. “What’s the 
matter with the Gorge?” asked the boy. 

“Wall, it’s this way. Those men livin’ 


Virgil and Fish 


By J. M. BINGHAM 


Magic 


“Six against two,—eh?” 

“We won’t yell and hoot.” 

“That’s part of the fun of being in the 
woods,” sighed Dan; “when you catch a 
big one, you just have to.” 

“Well you just mustn’t, so there!” 


The tramp was not a long one, and the 
lake shore where the Gorge terminated 
was a béautiful spot. They pitched their 
tents, finding poles right at hand, and 
brought in boughs for their bed. Their 
prs cooking apparatus was unpacked, 
their poles and hooks made ready, and 
they started up the brook wherein the trout 
were supposed to disport themselves. 


URE enough, it was real fishing 
ground. They came back at four 
o'clock, tired and pungry with wet feet 
and uplifted spirits. hey might have 
been inclined to stand in admiration over 
the beautiful shining fish, had they not 
been so hungry. Tracy cleaned them, and 
Dan built the fire, and they ate the best 
meal they had ever had in all their lives. 
“I ate at the Atlantic-Astorian one 
day,” said Dan. “My rich uncle took me 
—only thing he ever gave me except 
bushels of advice,—but my! it wasn’t the 

real thing, like this!” 
They ate until nothing but bones were 
left. Then, they washed their frying pan 
by putting it over the 
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fire full of water; heaped 
some more sticks on the 
coals to keep mosquitoes 
away and lay down to 


8 _ 

e faint roar of the 
little mountain brook and 
the gg of the water 
on the lake shore, and 
the sighing of the wind 
through the trees made 
music of the best sort for 
these city-bred boys. 
Even the falling of a leaf 
or the dropping of a coal 
in the dying fire could 
be heard. 

All at once it was 
morning, with the sun 
shining on the lake and 
through the trees. Not 
once before had the boys 
wakened on such rough 
beds, and they came 
limping stiffly out of the 
tent to wash in the lake. 

“Never felt so fit in my 
life,” said Tracey. “I 
could even match up with 
those corduroy bump- 
kins.” 


HERE was a crash- 
ing sound from the 
direction of the corduroy 
trail. Voices could be 


17 


on the corduroy road don’t own the Gorge 
no more’n I do, but they make out they 3M 
do, and there’s three or four giant fellows Hage. 
that stand over ye and bellow, and thrash fg 

ye if ye don’t leave, but they haint got ¥ 
no more right ’n you an’ I have. If youm 
was a half dozen of you, you could lay % 
‘em out. I’d advise ye not to shoot be- 9% 
cause they’re pretty good at that them- 
selves. They ain’t bad fellers, only law- o 
less and dretful ignorant. Mebbe if, 
you’re quiet, they won’t know you're there, er 4 
and the fishin’ is all right—speckled trout 

—beauties.” em 

Tracey and Dan 
thanked the old man and 
took up their packs 
along the trail he pointed 
out. He called after 
them. 

“If ye get into trouble 
call on me; but ye won’t 
—use yer wits.” 

The boys did not speak 
for a few minutes as 
they picked their way 
along the rough trail. 

“Glad the  fishing’s 
good,” said Tracey. 

“It seems that the 
‘thrashing’ is good too,” 
said Dan. 

“I'm not going to let 
those bumpkins spoil my 
fun,” said Tracey with “The fool thinks I’m givin’ him 
emphasis. my catch” 





















distinguished—rough and loud and iw 
ing louder; they were coming through the 
woods. 

They had not in the least the appear- 
ance of brigands. But they did not look 

leased as they came down across the 
Gooch over the tree bridge. There were 
three of them. They had been fishing, 
and with success. 

“Hullo there!” thundered the advance 
guard. “You pack yer duds and git out 
o here. This place belongs to us. An’ 
when ye git back to the city, tell every 
chap you see that the first feller caught 
fishin’ in these waters ‘ll git the best 
wollopin’ he ever got, an’ the next time 
itll be a pepperin’ with a shot gun. Do 
ye mind, ye smarties!” 

A dozen replies sprang to Tracey’s lips. 
Should he put his hand threateningly 
around to his hip pocket? Should he as- 
sume a grand air of indifference? 

A calculating glance at the three stal- 
wart braves made him abandon both. 

Dan was staring at him helplessly. 

“Git out o’ here and be quick about it 
too,” echoed a second member of the 
corduroy party. 

To Dan’s surprise a smile spread over 
Tracey’s face. 

He advanced toward the men with a 
pleased, grateful gesture, shouting: 

“Aqua est bona, aqua est pura, agricola 
est mala!” 

Dan had been tutoring Tracey in Latin 
and these were the first sentences in the 
Beginner’s Book. 

The corduroy’s jaw dropped. He 
turned to the others and spoke in a low 
tone, “Them’s some kind o’ furriners.” 

“Furriners or devils, we'll make ’em 
track it up the trail,” answered the stocky 
fellow. 

He advanced and spoke in a loud tone 
in order to be better understood, accom- 

anying his words with violent pantomine. 

e had the fish in his hand which he had 
just caught. 

Tracey wrinkled his brow as if he could 
not well understand. Then the expansive 
smile spread over his face. He put out 
his hand to take the fish and shouting 
joyfully: 

“Amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, 
amant !” 

The fellow drew his hand back, and 
turning to the others, said, “The fool 
thinks I’m givin’ him my catch. Ill be 
jiggered! Did ye ever see sech idiots?” 

And here, Dan, who had read through. 
the first book of Virgil, advanced and 
looking longingly toward the speckled 
trout, repeated the first line of the Aeneid: 

“‘Arma virumque cano, Trojae que 
primis ab oris.’” 

“Hear the old jabber-bucket!” cried 
the thin corduroy. “What do ye think 
yer sayin’ anyway?” 

“Throw ’em into the lake; they'll under- 
stand that I’m thinkin’.” 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


American Heroes and American Songs for American Boys 


By DANIEL CARTER. BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 


CCORDING to 
A our Buckskin 
Calendar, _ this 
is George Washing- 
ton’s Moon, and since 
George Washington’s 
coat-of-arms had a 
great deal to do with 
the designing of Old 
Glory, we will talk 
about the birth of our 
flag. 
Old Glory is a mod- 
ern name for the Stars 
and Stripes; personal- 
ly the writer never 
heard it calied Old 
Glory until compara- 
tively recent years, 
but strangely enough 
it is entitled to that 
name because,  al- 
though the United 
States is one of the 
youngest nations, it 
has one of the oldest 
flags. You see the 
American flag as we 
«know it was born in 
the year 1777 for our 
small flags of today 
are still made with 
thirteen red and white 
stripes with a blue 
ground in the left 
hand upper corner on 
which there is a circle 
of thirteen white stars, 
just the same as the 
first flag made by 
Betsy Ross; but our 
larger flags now have 
a star for each state. 
Although our Brit- 
ish cousins consider 
their flag as one that 





hint from that—but 
up in the corner of 
it was the red cross 
of St. George. Our 
old colonists, in those 
days, had no partic- 
ular love for a cross 
on their standard; 
they were  preju- 
diced, they had been 
carrying a cross on 
their own backs so 
long. 

George Washing- 
ton’s coat-of-arms 
also had stripes on 
it, but in place of 
the cross, it had 
rowls from the spurs 
of knights, that is 
it had the little 
pointed wheels on 
the spurs with which 
to touch up one’s 
horse to make it act 
spry. 

In heraldry these 
are called pierced 
mullets and on 
Washington’s old 
coat-of-arms they 
were _ represented 
pierced with holes 
in the middle of 
them showing their 
origin. We did not 
want knight’s spurs 
on our flag, knights 
were played out, 
they belonged to 
another age, but 
these mullets, being 
five-pointed and star- 
shaped, would sug- 
gest stars to any- 
body, so in spite of 





has “braved a thou- 
sand years in battles 
and in breeze,” when 
they so speak of it, 
they forget that the 
Union Jack that they 
use today was not 
born until 1801. 

The French flag, 
three perpendicular 
red, white and blue 
stripes, was born in 
1794, the Spanish flag 
in 1785, while the 
German and Italian 
flags are just as old as 
the Empire and King- 
dom they represent. 

Old Glory was not 


white stripes. 


of these rowls. 


five-pointed star. 


EXPLANATION OF DRAWINGS 


The top drawing (from an old en- 
cyclopedia printed in 1759) shows the 
English flag with thirteen red and 


Fig. 2 shows an old form of spur. 

Pig. 3 shows the wheel of the spur 
removed; that is what is known as a 
“owl” of a spur. 

Fig. 4 shows George Washington’s 
coat-of-arms emblazoned with three 


Fig. 5, rowl without hole in it or a 


Fig. 6, Old Glory. 

Pig. 7, a snake with its tail in its 
mouth forming a circle which means 
“without end.”” Note that the stars in 
Old Glory are in a circle to convey 
the idea of Union without end. 


the pretty fable 
about Betsy Ross 
showing the Commit- 
tee how to cut a 
five-pointed star 
with one clip of the 
scissors, we are com- 
pelled to believe that 
the mullets on Wash- 
ington’s coat-of-arms 
had more to do with 
suggesting stars for 
our flag than Betsy 
Ross, because if you 
look in Dan Beard’s 
“Jack of All Trades,” 
on page 220, you will 
see that you can cut 
a six-pointed star 





born in a day; it 
grew. You see, at first 

we were Englishmen although we lived in 
America, that is, we lived under the Eng- 
lish king and under English flag or flags. 
Now then, one of the English flags, by a 
strange coincidence, had thirteen red and 
white stripes corresponding to our thir- 
teen states—even a chump could take a 


with one clip of the 
scissors. Neverthe- 
less, at Ben Franklin’s suggestion, the fla 

of the colonies did not have stars, but di 

have the Union Jack of England up in the 
corner now occupied by the stars. The 
English Union Jack consists of three 
crosses; the cross of St..George, the cross 
of St. Patrick and the cross of St. Andrews. 


The English flag first referred to, which 
had thirteen red and white stripes, had the 
red cross of St. George on a white ground; 
the white cross of St. Andrew would not 
show on the white ground so they adopted 
a blue ground in its place and here is 
where the blue came away for our own 
American flag. It was in 1707 that the 
first two crosses in the English flag were 
combined and nearly a hey, ae years aft- 
erwards the cross of St. Patrick found its 
place on the same flag. This was after the 
Irish Parliament had united with the Bri- 
tish Parliament. 

Now you see, we here have all the ma- 
terial to build the American flag, so that 
it will not look like the English flag, and 
all of it furnished by England itself, be- 
cause England gave Washington the coat- 
of-arms which furnished the stars. It was 
Washington himself who abandoned the 
name of mullets and evolved the white 
stars from the knights’ spurs; ignoring 
their origin, but acting upon the sugges- 
tion offered by the blue background to the 
flag, he said, “We take the star from 
Heaven, the red from our Mother Country, 
separating it by the white stripes, thus 
showing that we have separated from her, 
and the white stripes shall go down to pos- 
terity, representing Liberty.” 

Old Ben Franklin was a wise man; he 
was a philosopher, a patriot, a scientist, 
and an all-around scout; also he was a 
cartoonist and he made cartoons of a ser- 
aoe chopped up in pieces showing how 

elpless the pieces were unless they were 
united. Now this same serpent, with its 
tail in its mouth, makes a circle, the uni- 
versal symbol of eternity, never-ending, 
without end; and following this idea, our 
old forefathers put the thirteen stars in a 
circle as they are today. Today the regu- 
lation is that all flags less than five feet 
high must have only thirteen stars arranged 
in a circle. All official flags must be made 
according to the following proportions: 
calling the height of the flag one, then the 
height of the blue star field will be 7/18, 
that is, seven stripes high and it will be 
10/25 long and the length of the flag will 
be 1 9/10 long, that is, not quite twice as 
long as it is high. 

Betsy Ross, without doubt, made the 
flag, but Washington, Franklin and the 
Committee appointed for that purpose de- 
signed it for Betsy. 

Paul Jones’ flag was made before Geor- 
gia came into the Union and it has only 
twelve stars. It is about six feet long and 
almost square. It is claimed that it was 
designed directly from Washington’s coat- 
of-arms and made under the direction of 
one John Brown, by the Misses Mary and 
Sarah Austin of Philadelphia, in 1777; it is 
also claimed that the five-pointed star was 
used by the direction of General Wash- 
ington. This is the very flag which Lieu- 
tenant James B. Stafford (father of the 
man who still owned the flag in 1898) 
jumped overboard and secured when it 

ad been shot away from the masthead of 
the Bon Homme Richard. Lieutenant 
Stafford then nailed the flag to the mast 
and the nail holes still remain. 

The thirteen stars were, without doubt, 
to —— the thirteen original states, 
but the writer has a copper plate print of 
an English flag printed in 1759 for an en- 
cyclopedia, and that flag has thirteen red 
and white stripes as shown in the illustra- 
tion made from the old copper plate. It 
was only accident that made the stripes 
correspond to the number of states; fur- 
thermore Paul Jones’ flag was evolved, 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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UESS what ailment is caused by ex- 
G osure to cold and damp. You can 

Raat one guess, so think twice before 
you answer. Now, remember, no mollycod- 
dle theories! A good scout has no business 
harboring granny notions about his health. 
What one ailment did the soldiers in the 
trenches in Europe suffer from exposure 
to cold and damp last winter? 

Pneumonia? Wrong! Pneumonia is an 
infectious disease of people too closely con- 
fined in artificially heated houses, a dis- 
ease like typhoid fever or diphtheria which 
is caught by contact. No, the soldiers had 
very little pneumonia, contrary to the pre- 
dictions of old-fashioned theorists, and 
thanks to their exposure to fresh air. 

Sore throat? Cold in the head? Worse 
and worse! What did we say about mol- 
lycoddling? These troubles, too, are in- 
door diseases spread from person to per- 
son just like the measles. 

Frostbite! Now you're shouting. Cold 
feet, chilblains, frostbite—freezing of the 
tissues. That is the only ailment you can 
truthfully charge to exposure. 

Figuratively, perhaps, a scout never gets 
“cold feet.” But he must use good judg- 
ment if he would keep his feet in good 
working order under trying circumstances 
and be immune to the real thing. The 
fighting men in the trenches learned by 
bitter experience that the feet required 
special care in cold and damp weather, and 
the medical corps of the various armies 








had ample opportunity to find out just 
what invites frostbite and chilblains and 
how to prevent such trouble. 


Dress ror THE Feet. 


Any one exposed to cold and wet weath- 
er should wear woolen stockings, as well 
as woolen, knitted underclothing. Wool is 
a slow conductor of heat and hence tends 
to retain the natural body warmth. On 
a long march it is well to have an extra 
pair of stockings, so that a change to 
fresh, dry ones may be made during the 
day. 

As for shoes, the important thing is to 
avoid tight fitting ones. A shoe that con- 
stricts the foot at mg | point favors chil- 
blains and frostbite by interfering with 
free circulation. Cork insoles are prob- 
ably better than leather insoles. Wooden 
pegs in the heels are better than nails, and 
a sewed sole is better than a nailed or 
pegged sole. The shoes should be well 
greased, freshly greased each day if pos- 
sible. Depend upon greased leather rath- 
er than rubber to keep out wet. Rubber 
is cold on the feet. 

Avoid round garters or any constriction 
of the leg. It is good for the circulation 
in the feet to lie on the back and hold the 
legs vertical and put the feet through a 


The Only 
Ailment 
Caused by 
Cold 















By DR. WILLIAM BRADY — 
Illustrated by F. Rigney. 
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regular system of flexion and extension 
movements and inward and outward twist- 
ing movements for five minutes at a time. 
This scheme was found very serviceable 
in the prevention and treatment of mild 
frostbite among the French and German 
soldiers last winter. 


CHILBLAINS. 


Chilblain is a superficial frostbite, a mild 
irritation or inflammation of the skin an- 
alogous to a mild sunburn. Any one who 
has once had frostbite is likely to suffer 
from chilblains on slight exposure for 
years afterward. This is due to perma- 
nent changes left in the blood-vessels of 
the affected tissues. The prevention of 
chilblains is proper dress of the feet. 

One good way to treat chilblains is the 
following: Paint the region with half 
strength tincture of iodine without previ- 
ous bathing. (Dilute the standard brown 
tincture of iodine with an equal amount of 











A frostbitten part should be rubbed with 
snow or cold water quite briskly, but not 
hard enough to injure or blister the skin. 
Keep up the rubbing, kneading and mas- 
saging of the part till it begins to look red. 
Then stop rubbing and, if the skin is 
broken, paint with tincture of iodine, let 
dry and bandage with a clean bandage. 


While treating frostbite keep the person 
under treatment in a cool room, not in a 
warm room. But see that something warm 
is applied to the extremities, and that 
some hot coffee, tea, or other warming 
drink or food is given. 


FREEZING. 


The one thing to remember in giving 
first aid to a person found freezing is 
this: Avoid alcoholic liquors. Alcohol 
taken as a beverage favors death by freez- 
ing when the drinker is exposed to severe 
cold; alcohol in any form lowers vital tem- 
perature, depresses the heart and wastes 
what heat the body has in it. Hot strong 
coffee or tea is a much better stimulant. 


Get the body warm as soon as possible, 
no matter how. Friction with the bare 
hands if no other way is available, but 
blankets, a fire, a warm bath, hot water 
bottles are better. If necessary, artificial 
respiration must be kept up. Remember 
that most of the blood of the body has 
accumulated in the abdominal cavity and 
chest. . That is a condition common to 
freezing, shock and other emergencies. 
Hence, prolonged, but not too rough rub- 
bing of the extremities from the hands or 
feet toward the body will help restore cir- 
culation. The victim’s head should be kept 
low as in fainting. 





alcohol.) Then swab the region as soon 
as dry with pure ichthyol and press ab- 
sorbent cotton down onto the sticky ich- 
thyol until no more will adhere. Put on a 
stocking or glove and leave the dressing 
undisturbed for two or three days. Itch- 
ing and smarting is relieved at once. 


Frostsire. 


Frostbite is gangrene or death of tissue. 
It may be only the superficial skin, or it 
may involve an entire finger or toe, or a 
whole extremity. The first symptom is 
numbness and tingling. Then the affected 
region becomes pallid or white and no 
longer gives pain. 











Country Boys Best at Figures 


Students from the country are better in 
mathematics than city boys, according to - 
statistics compiled by Professor David 
Rothrock, of Indiana University. As a 
test, he grouped the students under his 
care into three classes, the sons of farm- 
ers, of professional men and men engaged 
in commercial pursuits. The students 
from the farm made an average of 82.4 
in their final examinations as compared 
with 74.5 for the second class and 65.6 
for the third class. Only seven per cent. 
of the farmer class failed to make a 
passing grade, as compared with 18.4 of 
the professional and seventeen of the com- 
mercial class. 

Professor Rothrock believes that the 
cause of the rural students’ superiority in 
mathematics is found in the fact that they 
concentrate much better than the city boys 
and are not so much distracted by outside 
interests. 
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Scout 
Cave 


The Case of Frank 
and K-@ 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. J.P. 


were not for you fel- 
lows with your everlast- 
ing questions. 


PEAKING of ques- 
tions, suppose we 
take a look in the ques- 
tion hole and see what 
we can find there. 
Here’s a letter from 
—well, maybe I’d etter 
not tell the name until 
I have finished reading 
it. 


Dear Oave Scout: 

I am very much dis- 
tressed over a matter that 
has come up in my troop 
and I will de very grateful 
to you if you will give me 
some advice. 

There is one fellow in 
the troop whom I always 
have considered to be a 
loyal friend. I have helped 
him in his scout work and 
in many other ways and 
have always treated him 
justly and he has always 
seemed to be friendly to 
me. And now he’s gone 
and turned against me. 

A few days ago one of 


the 








selves comfortable! I’m mighty glad 

to see you. If you fellows have half 
as much fun coming here to the Cave as 
I do in having you, you certainly ought 
to be a happy gang. No telling what 
I’d do if I didn’t have you scouts to keep 
me busy. People sometimes do funny 
things when they are left alone for a long 
time in an out-of-the-way place like this 
Cave. 

For instance, I met an old woodsman 
and hunter a few years ago who lived 
way back in the Cascade Mountains on an 
oak-covered ridge where the bears used 
to come in the fall of the year to feed 
on acorns. In this section of the mountains 
the snow comes early and the fall is so 
heavy that people almost never try to do 
much winter traveling. So this old hunter, 
who is called “Uncle Ed,” is snowed in 
and almost never sees anybody all winter 
long, and he has plenty of unemployed 
time on his hands. 

There are two rooms in his cozy log 
cabin and in the doorway which connects 
them hangs a wonderful curtain. It is 
made entirely of buttons whittled from 
tough oak, all the work being done by 
hand. The buttons are about an inch in 
diameter and each has a hole bored 
through the center through which passes 
a buckskin thong. ‘There are thousands 
of these buttons, each of which has been 
whittled with painstaking care. The thongs 
on which they are strung are fastened 
to the top of the door, and there are 
enough of these strings of buttons to 
reach clear across the wide opening. It 
took years of patient whittling to make 
that curtain, so Uncle Ed told me. 


Cosa right in boys and make your- 


WISH I could take every one of you 

scouts through that cabin. I guess you’d 
open your eyes at some things there. And 
everything in the cabin, from the bear-claw 
necklace to the big cougar skin before 
the huge fire-place, ‘an a story connected 
with it, if you can only get Uncle Ed to 
tell it to you. This, however, is a hard 
thing to do, since setting bear traps and 
following trails is his regular occupation 
and he doesn’t see anything much more ex- 
citing in it than you boys do in your study 
of algebra. 

So maybe I’d be sitting here in the Cave 
whittling oak buttons for a curtain if it 


the fellows told me _ that 
he had _ heard that K (he’s the friend (!) 
I'm telling you about) has got it in for me. 
And last night I overheard two of the scouts 
talking about the matter and they said, “Frank 
thinks that K is a good friend of his, but 
K is just waiting for a good chance to 
ditch him.” 

Now what am I going to do? I don’t want 
to lose K—— as a friend, but I can’t have 
anything to do with a fellow who acts like that 
behind my back, can I? 

Please answer soon and don’t put my name 
or address in the paper. 

Your friend, 
FRANK 


Well, now I’m glad I didn’t tell you the 
name to begin with, for I have promised 
not to tell the names of any boys who 
write to me if they ask me not to. 














HAT’S a good letter, don’t you think, 

fellows? Doesn’t it touch on a pretty 
general problem? I don’t think there is 
a troop in the country that hasn’t had 
something of this sort going on in its ranks 
at some time or other. So if we can come 
near to a solution of this problem we will 
help a great many scouts. 

I think I can see in Frank’s letter the 
tracks of two old mischief makers who 
have caused about nine-tenths of the quar- 
rels in the world since time first began. 
Their names are Misunderstanding and 
Suspicion. They’re bad enough when you 
meet them alone, but when they work 
together they’re an awful combination! 

t's see how they are working in the 
ease of Frank and K Frank is evi- 
dently suspicious of K » his suspicions 
having been aroused by something he has 
heard second, or even third or fourth hand. 
And since Frank is suspicious, almost any- 
thing K—— does, no matter how good his 
intentions may be, is likely to be miscon- 
strued and misunderstood. 

And there is plenty of chance for a mis- 
understanding, for Frank himself says: 
“One of the fellows told me that he had 
heard.” When a statement is retold so 
many times as that it almost invariably 
becomes distorted. Such testimony isn’t 
good in a court of law. It is called “hear- 
os aaa and is thrown out of the 
trial. 

There almost always are two sides to a 
story, and I’m willing to bet that if K—— 
should present his case we would find that 
he feels that he has just as real a griev- 
ance against Frank as Frank think: he has 
against K——. 








Ww =. no doubt ‘you fellows have 
guessed the answer by this time. 
If you want to get water that is abso- 
lutely pure you must go to the place where 
the spring bubbles out of the earth; and 
if you want to know what a person has 
said about you, you must go straight to 
the person who made the remark and find 
out what it really was. 

And so my advice to Frank would be 
to pay no more attention to the things 
he hears but to go to K like a man 
and tell him just what he has heard and 
give K a chance to make an explana- 
tion. 

This simple method of procedure which 
we will call Frankness, has saved almost 
as many friendships as Misunderstanding 
has destroyed. 

And old Suspicion has a deadly enemy, 
too, whose name is Confidence. Confidence 
and Frankness should go together for they 
make a splendid team. I have always 
found, fellows, that the average person 
will treat me fairly if I treat him fairly. 
And so I always like to believe that people 
mean to be honest and fair with me—that 
is, I have confidence in them. 

And so when somebody comes to you 
with a tale about something somebody 
has said about you, or some act somebody 
has done to injure you, just make up your 
minds that you won’t take too much steck 
in the story until you have run it down 
to its source. Have confidence in the 
other fellow’s good intentions. It will 
save you from making fools of yourselves 
a great many times. 


HE beauty of this system is that it 
works with groups just as well as it 
does with individuals. 

I remember an incident that occurred 
when I was going to school. There were 
a number of organizations in the school 
and there was a lot of hot competition 
among them for new members from the 
freshman class. In order that each or- 
ganization might have a fair opportunity 
to influence the decisions of the freshmen 
in a legitimate manner, a set of rules had 
been drawn up. 

Well, some of the members of the or- 
ganization I belonged to got the idea that 
one of the other societies was breaking 
the rules. They got pretty mad about 
it, and wanted to “clean out” the other 
bunch or break the rules themselves to 
get even. But some of us had an idea 
that there was nothing the matter but a 
little misunderstanding on the part of the 
other organization and a little suspicion 
on the part of our own. So we persuaded 
our bunch to appoint a committee to meet 
with a committee from the other society. 
These committees met and the matter was 
soon adjusted to the entire satisfaction of 
everybody and a lot of hard feeling was 
avoided. 


<<) UT suppose you are sure that a cer- 

tain fellow isn’t playing square 
with you? Suppose you have actually 
caught him in the act of playing some 
mean trick on you?” 

Well, in that case, you can still believe 
that the other fellow thinks he has some 
good reason for acting as he does, and 
= can still be frank. Tell him right to 

is face that you know what he is doing, 
and ask him what he’s got against you. 
Maybe you can explain something that 
will show him that he is wrong. ~ 

I'll tell you, fellows, I haven’t seen many 
quarrels that couldn’t be straightened out 
all right if the two parties would only 
get together and tell each other the truth, 
and get right down to brass tacks. Why, 
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some of the best friends I have are fellows 
with whom I have had some great old 
scraps. But when we told each other 
frankly what we thought, we found that 
we really had nothing to scrap about so 
we became good friends. 

Oh I like to play this game of frank- 
ness and confidence clear to the limit! 
It’s fun to trust people. That’s one thing 
I like especially about the Boy Scout 
Movement. It is taken for granted that 
a scout is to be trusted. When a scout 
says he'll do a thing, you can bet your 
bottom dollar that he’ll do it or bust! 


é R. CAVE SCOUT, I’ve got a good 
tip for scouts who live in parts 
of the country where people go skating.” 

“All right, let’s have it.” 

“One of our first class scouts here in 
Toledo gave a useful Christmas present 
to a lot of his scout friends. Each of 
these presents consists of a long stout 
cord wound on a flat stick, which can 
easily be carried in your pocket. One end 
of the cord is tied on the stick, and on 
the other end is a loop which can be 
slipped on your wrist. If’ a sc.ut who 
has one of these contrivances sees a per- 
son break threugh the ice, he can slip the 
cord on his wrist and throw the stick to 
the victim. This will give the person in 
the water sufficient support to keep afloat 
until some means can be found for getting 
him safely out of the. water.” 

That sounds to me like a mighty sen- 
sible suggestion. How does it strike you? 


“6 R. CAVE SCOUT, here’s a ques- 
tion I’d like to have you answer for 

me. 
“Well, I’ll do the best I can. Fire away.” 
“We've made an awful mess of things 
in our troop by electing a couple of patrol 
leaders who haven’t any more ‘pep’ than 
a couple of old cows. When it comes to 
leading a patrol of scouts they are no 
good. Now a lot of us would like to see 
a little more life in the troop, but we 


can’t have that as long as we have such a 
pair of slow leaders. Tell me how we 
can get rid of them without causing too 
much fuss.” 

Maybe I can help you out. First of all, 
you can do nothing in this matter without 
consulting your scoutmaster. Go to him 
and tell him frankly just what you think 
about conditions in your troop. If he 
agrees with you, then you can proceed to 
further action. 

Here’s a tip: there are a great many 
troops in the country that choose their 
patrol leaders by a competition. These 
competitions are made so hot that nobody 
but a live scout stands any chance of scor- 
ing very high in them. Such competitions 
show which fellows know most about 
Scouting and have the most “get-up-and- 

i." 

: Maybe you can persuade your scout- 
master to start such a competition in 
your troop. Then these slow patrol lead- 
ers will have to get a hustle on themselves 
or somebody will land their jobs. . 

Try this scheme and if it doesn’t work, 
write me a letter and I'll see what else I 
can suggest. 


PEAKING of letters reminds me that 

a number of you have written to the 
Cave Scout lately without giving your 
names or addresses. You must be new 
fellows here, I guess, for I have told the 
bunch several times that I cannot answer 
letters which are unsigned. Hitch your 
name to them, boys. 

A few days ago a letter came to Na- 
tional Headquarters asking this question: 

“How can I get in touch with the Cave 
Scout?” 

Here’s the answer. Address your letter 
to The Cave Scout, care of Boys’ Lirz, 
the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Well, here’s good luck to you till March! 


Tue Cave Scour. 





The Magic of Tracey 


(Continued from page 17) 


He looks as 
I bet 


“See the big fool smile. 
though he’s awful fond of us, eh? 
he is.” 

The big fool advanced with gracious 
bow and smile, saying: 

“Luna est bona. Agricola amat ter- 
ram.” 

Dan knew all too well that as Tracey 
had reached only the fourth page in his 
Latin book the conversation must lag after 
a little; and for the life of him he couldn’t 
recall the second line in his Virgil. 

“They haint got no amount o’ baggage,” 
said Corduroy No. 2. “They won’t stay 
long, an’ they’re dretful agreeable.” 

“Why shouldn’t they be agreeable with 
our trout inside of ’em,” declared the first 
fellow. 

Tracey and Dan were both smiling and 
bowing and declaring: 

“Amo, Amo!” 

Magic words! 

“Oh come along,” said the third -fellow. 
Vell let ’em stay today, and tomorrow 
we'll give °em some talk they can under- 
stand, and you bet they’ll git.” 

He furned to the beaming countenances 
of the city chaps. 

“Look a here, you grinning hyenas, you 
can stay here today, mind ye, today, but 
tomorrer you git—hike along the trail— 
back home!” 


“eX 
V 


He indicated the path, and the last two 
words were shouted at the happy boys 
who no longer had to force a smile. 


“E pluribus unum,” shouted Tracey, 
ecstatically bowing low. 


“In hoe signo vinces,” declared Dan as 
the three corduroys took their trail back 
through the woods. : 


WHEN they were out of sight and 
sound, the boys threw themselves 
on the ground and rolled in glee. 

“Oh how I longed for that second de- 
clension that was on the sixth page,” cried 
Tracey sitting up and wipimg his eyes 
on the sleeve of his flannel shirt. 

“You couldn’t have been sociable much 
longer on two verbs,—I saw that,’ said 
Dan. 

“Your Virgil sounded just grand,” de- 
clared Tracey. 

“My father has always been preaching 
the value of a -classical education, and 
now he won’t need to urge any more on 
me! 


“Amo, amas, amat,” cried Tracey, danc- 


ing crazily, and Dan joining him. They ; 
ran clear through, winding up: with a 


bombastic 
bant!” 


“amavpamus, amabatis, ama- 











Five-thousand Miles of 


FUN 


PLENDID NEWS! Two more 
S cars—the last ones—have been 

added to the Boys’ Travel Club 
Rocky Mountain Special, giving you 
and one hundred additional First 
and Second Class Scouts an oppor- 
tunity to go on our second annual 
trip. 


This wonderful trip will take seven- 
teen days. You -. ll travel five thou- 
sand miles. The Rocky Mountains, 
Pike’s Peak, Garden of the Gods, 
Estes Park, Niagara Falls, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, New York City—these 
are just a few of the scores of places 
you visit. 


Tuts Is Your Last CHANCE to 
join the “livest club in America” 
and go on this magnificent trip with- 
out spending a penny of your own 
money, in company with the fellows 
who last year visited the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition and the Panama 
Canal. 


Fill out or copy this coupon and 
send it in today. After these last 
two cars are filled, positively no more 
will be added, so ACT AT ONCE. 


BOYS TRAVEL CLUB 
Springfield, Ohio 


















































Mr. F. M. Gannon, Secretary, 
Boys’ Travel Club, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Please tell me and my Scoutmaster about 
next summer’s trip for: the Boys’ Travel 
Club and how I can go on it without cost- 
ing me a penny. I am a............. class 


scout, 

My Scoutrmaster’s NaME Is.........ee008 
ARNE on 05 5iass bis ieee ene este ese 
Mr: Waste: Te, cissccnens tnwsas nacieness ov 
ADDRESS .....seeeeees Spe tecsawusbeses see 





Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 

























Dan Beard Tells You How 


To Make Your Own Poke* 
By DAN BEARD 





National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 





OT only every scout but every boy 
N who goes on a hike should have a 

ditty bag to swing over his shoulder, 
such a bag as sportsmen have used from 
time immemorial. But when one has a 
bag it should be one’s own make. 

This bag may be manufactured of the 
skin of any wild animal, with the fur side 
out, on the plan of any of the bags shown 
here, or it may be made of dressed buck- 
skin, moose-hide or leather of any kind. 

Fig. 7 shows the pattern of a leather 
bag and also explains how the fringe is 
inserted as well as how the stitches are 
taken to hold the parts together. 

Fig. 8 is a detailed drawing showing 
how the fringe is put between the two 
pieces of leather in the side and bottom 
of the bag. 

Fig. 9 is a leather cockade with leather 
thongs drawn through it, such as are used 
to ornament bags of this description. 

Fig. 10 shows a leather loop to slip 
over the button shown in Fig. 11 to pre- 
vent the contents of the bag from spilling 
out. The button is made by sawing off 
a piece of bone and then boring holes in it. 

Fig. 12 shows the back of the bag, pouch 





*Copyright, 1916, by D. OC. Beard. 





or poke with the belt attached, but it is 
much better to have the bag supported 
by a strap over the shoulder, as is the one 
shown in Fig. 124%, which was sketched 
directly from a poke taken, many years 
ago, from the shoulders of one of the old- 
time mountain hunters; but even then, 
this hunter was what you boys would call 
a “hold-over”—he was still using the long- 
barreled Kentucky rifle, bullet pouch and 
powerhorn when everybody else was using 
breech-loading modern guns. 

Fig. 18 shgws the back, and Fig. 14, the 
front of the poke made by the scouts of 
the writer’s camp last summer. This bag 
is made of whang leather, an oily sort 
of leather like raw-hide, of which whang- 
strings are made. The bag, as you may 
see, is decorated with Indian signs. On 
two sides of the flap are the Thunder 
Birds, while in the center, between the 
Thunder Birds, is a circle representing 
the four winds, the compass of the Zuni 
Indians. Below is a whirlwind, the sign 
of water, the clouds and the rain falling 
from them; two Swastikas and a deer, 
which means good luck. These signs are 
painted on the bag. 

The bag is sewed with whang string. 
The easiest way is to punch holes with a 
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punch near the edge of the bag and run 
the whang string through them as in Fig. 


15. Double the string, running one end 
through one side of the leather, and then 
leave the other end on the other side of 
the leather, then pass both ends through 
each hole, as shown in Fig. 16, where they 
are shown as if they had not been pulled 
tight, the better to display the method of 
sewing. The diagram (Fig. 16) shows 
the edges of the leather. This method 
will make the stitches close together in- 
stead of wide apart; in fact, there will 
be no space between stitches. 

That these bags may be made by the 
younger scouts, your National Scout Com- 
missioner has proved in his camp. Why, 
the boys not only made these bags, but also 
made the sheaths for their camp knives 
and sheaths for their axe-handles all by 
themselves without help from older peo- 
ple, that is, after they were first tayght 
how to make them. 

Now all the scouts will know how to 
make the pokes, because all good scouts 
take Boys’ Lire and will read this article. 
Get busy and show your scoutmaster what 

ou can do. Remember that a good ditty 

ag is a thing to be proud of. Your 
National Scout Commissioner made one 
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and decorated it like the one shown in 
Fig. 14 and gave it to Edmund Seymour, 
the Treasurer of the Camp Fire Club of 
America; and by the way, don’t mix this 
Camp Fire Club with the girls’ organiza- 
tion—the Camp Fire Club of America is 
composed of men; men who have lived 
and camped in the wilderness. Mr. Sey- 
mour was once a ranchman and a cow- 
boy in the West, although now he is a 
quiet and sedate banker in New York. 
Mr George Pratt, President of the Camp 
Fire Club of America, is also the Treas- 
urer. of the Boy Scouts of America. He 
wears a noggin made by the National 
Scout Commissioner. 

I tell you this, boys, not to boast of 
what your commissioner can do, but so 
that you will know that he is not giving 
you any problem which he has not worked 
out first himself. But don’t forget that 
the C.inp Fire Club is a man’s organiza- 
tion—an organization of full grown boy 
scouts, which antedates the Boy Scouts, 
and has nothing to do with the little girls’ 
society named after them. Girls are all 
right, they are fine, but the National Scout 
Commissioner’s specialty is men and boys, 
especially poys. Long life to them all! 

DAN BEARD. 





Sharp-Eyed Scouts Make Good 
Showing on Woodcraft Test 


The “Woodcraft Test,’ by Mr. Beard, 
which was published in the January 
Boys’ Lire, proved very interesting (and 
puzzling) to a large number of readers. 

Here are the correct answers; turn back 
to your January number and see how 
many you had right, if your name isn’t in 
the list below: 

Pictures No. 1 and 2, work of beaver. 

No. 8, bark torn off by a black bear. 

No. 4 (1) gnawed by porcupine. 

No. 4 (2) bark stripped by a moose. 

No. 5, bark scratched off by a bob cat. 


Mr. Beard has read all of the letters 
received from scouts up to the time the 
magazine goes to press. He writes: 

Scout Ellsworth Randall, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has earned the title of “Daniel 
Boone” in the Woodcraft contest. He 
has named five out of the six animals and 
is entitled to wear the Woodcraft Notch. 
Boys winning points are as follows: 


Seamond Simonds, Mass., No. 1 and 2 right. 

Howard Richardson, N. J., 1, 2 and 4-2 right. 

Otto Schmitt, Ill, 1, 2, 3, 4-2 right. 

Richard L. Williams, Mass., 1, 2, 4-2 right. 

Spencer Phelps, Md., 1, 2 and 3 right. 

Henry Rittle, Pa., 1, 2, 3 right. 

Judson A. Wiley, Pa., 1, 2 and 4-2 right. 

Dart Bookman, Pa., 1, 2, 4-1 and 4-2 right. 

Edward St. Tucker, Conn., 1, 2, 3 and 4-2 
right. 

A. Paul Baum, N. Y., 1, 2, 3, and 4-1 right. 

John B. Mitchell, Iowa, 1, 2, and 4-2 right. 

Ellsworth Randall, Mass., 1, 2, 3, 4-1 and 5 
right. 

Charles Brookins, Iowa, 2 right. 

J. Ernest Forsythe, Pa., 1 and 2 right. 

Walter Leach, Ohio, 1, 2, 3, 4-2 right. 

Harry Martin, Pa., 1, 2, 4-2 right. 

Irving Wiltsie, N. J., 1, 2, 3, 4-2 right. 

Charles Barley, ind., 1, 2, 3, 5 right. 

Virgil Willard, Mass., 1, 2, 3, 4-2 right. 

Roy Tucheck, Wis., 1, 2, 3, 4-2 right. 

Howard Graves, Ill, 1, 2, 3, 4-2 right. 

Cecil L. Betron, Ill., 1, 2, and 42 right. 

Oscar Jannelle, N. H., 1, 2, and 4-2 right. 

James B. Keller, La., 2, 3, and 4-2 right. 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every manager, engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 
operating with one another and 


with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 


One Policy 


isthorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance. for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


. One System 


Universal Service 














Postpaid 
parts, prices, ets, Be postpaid. 


. oe 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. & West Broadway, New York 

















For Your Tool Chest 


This “RED DEVIL” glass cutter will 
among 
your tools. With it you can make 
inkstands, aquariums, show cases, 
lam and other novelties out 
of glass. 
Sample No. 023, 10c. Thestandard 
tool —, use. Write for free 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Ine 
168 Chambers St, New York City 










































































SCOUT GOOD T 


First Group of Prize W inne 


s Teaching the 0 
From Scout Commissioner Ormonp E. | 


5 


Boy Scout “Signs” on Christmas Morning—and two 
Prospective Scouts. 


From Scovt Executtve W. W. Brunpace, Burrato, N. Y. 
1 Prize WINNER.) 


A Seasonable Good Turn. 


From Scout CLareENnceE SEIDEL, 
ACKENSACK, N. J. 
($1 Prize WINNER.) 


Hartford, Conn., Scouts Co-operai 
mas 
From Scout Executive G, 


Scouts of Troop 29, Paterson, N. J., Delivering “Doughnuts Ahead!” Even a Cat a Good 


Thanksgiving Baskets With Their Trek Cart. Ss V 
From Scour Executive Leon J. ARGETSINGER, ~~ ee a SS ich 


($1 Prizze WINNER.) ($1 Prizz Winner.) 


4 


it 





OtliFellow To Row. 
1s, Boston, Mass. ($1 Prize Winner.) 


Toledo, Ohio, Scouts Assist Shoppers During the Busy 
Christmas Shopping Season 
From Scovr Executive J. St. Crate Menpennatt, 
($1 Prizze WINNER.) 


“A Scout Is Kind.” 
From Scout Morrts Scuwam, 
; PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
: Sp ($1 Prize Winner.) 
Lg 


n 


ee 


UJ 
ith the Salvation Army In Christ- 
ork. 
PLEY. ($1 Prize WINNER). 


pee Sener en eta 


t " a Good Turn. Dogs and Scouts Are Always Red Cross Seal Brigade In Minneapolis, Minn., 
, OM Va (First Prize, $5.). Friendly. Aiding in the Fight Against Tuberculosis. 


From Assistant Scourmaster J. From Scour Executive C. W. Happen. 
Ernest Howe, Darton, Pa. ($1 Prize Winner.) 


($1 PRIZE WINNER.) 
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Rescued by Boy Scouts 


By CHartey Watney, Trinity Troop, Minne- 
apolis, inn. 


“ WRE-E-E-E.” The long drawn 

Ors of the wolf made its way 

through the walls of the Morris 

home. Tom Morris, a boy of about twelve 

years, looked up from the book he was 
reading: 

“Don’t be frightened, mother,” he said. 
“That sounds fearful, but it really only is 
the call of our scout patrol and that was 
one of the boys outside. I'll see what he 
wants.” 

Tom went to the door and Mrs. Morris 
resumed her knitting. She was a gray- 
haired woman, who showed traces of hard 
work and worry. But she smiled as she 
watched her son go through the door. 

“lf our house was not so far down Main 
street, or if there were other houses near, 
I suppose that wolf cry wouldn’t have 
scared me,” she muttered. “But I used to 
hear real wolves and they sounded so much 
like that that for a minute I was very much 
frightened.” 

When Tommy reached the porch he 
found another boy of his age sitting on the 
steps. “Is that you, Ned Nester?” Tom 
shouted. 

“Yep,” Ned replied, then breathlessly, 
“Heard the news?” 

“No, what is it?” Tom asked. 

“The best ever,” explained Ned. “A 
prize of twenty-five dollars has been of- 
fered the scout troop that scores the most 
points between now and May Ist. That 
gives us two months to work and we are 
going to get that money for the Wolf 
patrol. We’re going to start on our hike 
Saturday. Be sure and come,” and Ned 
started down the street, while Tom re- 
turned to his book. 

Saturday morning the patrol, mostly uni- 
formed in khaki and the boys wearing 
knapsacks, gathered at the scoutmaster’s 
home for their hike. 

“Where are we going to eat?” queried 
Benny Wades, most of whose thoughts 
trended toward eating. 

“I don’t know,” replied Patrol Leader 
Nester. “Where do you fellows want to 
0?” 

“Licks Falls is a dandy place,” suggested 
Tommy. “Let’s go there.’ 

A vote of the patrol decided for the falls 
and they started. Nearing the falls the 
boys quickened their pace, Tommy leading. 

‘Help! Help!” the crys sounded near 
and the boys stopped, looked questioning- 
ly at each other. 

“Sounds like it came from the falls,” said 
Tommy. “Let’s run and see.” 

The boys all rushed forward trying to 
be the first at the falls. Ned reached 
there first and stopp*d on the bank gazing 
pale and frightened at a woman in a canoe 
who had lost control of her frail craft 
and had been caught in the current. just 
above the falls. She was using her paddle 
in futile efforts to prevent going over the 
falls and was just about able to maintain 
her position, losing only an inch or so at 
a time, but that small distance was increas- 


or 





ing every minute and it looked as if noth- 
ing could prevent her going over the falls 
to her death. 

“Benny, you run to the nearest house 
and get a rope,” was Scout Leader Ned’s 
first command, and he took charge of af- 
fairs as if he were a man. 

Benny started at full speed, but there 
was no telling how soon he would return 
and something must be dune immediately 
if the scouts were to save the woman’s 
life. 

“Take off your coats and shirts,” next 
commanded Ned. “We will tie them to- 
gether and may have a rope long enough 
to reach the poor woman.” 























Ned took the rope when it was madz 
and tied it to his waist. He then took off 
his shoes and dove into the stream a few 
feet above where the canoe was tossing in 
the current. The swift water soon carried 
him down to the craft and he seized it with 
both hands. 

“Haul away,” he shouted to his comrades 
and slowly ut surely the boy and the 
rescued woman were drawn to the shore 
and safety. When Ned had grasped her 
canoe the woman promptly fainted. She 
was lying in the bottom of the craft when 
it was brought ashore. The boys did not 
know just what to do with her, but Benny 
returned at that minute, accompanied by 
the scoutmaster who had met Benny on 
his errand and returned with him. 

The scoutmaster bathed the lady’s face 
and hands with water and she soon re- 
gained consciousness, and expressed her- 
self as able to walk to town. She started 
off accompanied by the scoutmaster and 
reached her home soon after, where the 
doctor, who was called, said that she had 
suffered no ill effects from her adventure. 

Early one morning a few days later the 
cry of the wolf again sounded near Tommy 





























A Scout's Winter Memory or Laas Summer’s Camp, 
Sketched for Boys’ Life by Will Klinger, Greenville, O. 
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Morris’ home and again Ned Nester was 
standing near the door when Tommy 
opened it. 

“Just look here,” Ned gasped, when 
Tommy appeared. “Here’s a letter from 
the Scout Commissioner and the Wolf pa- 
trol has already been awarded that twen- 
ty-five dollars. Isn’t that fine?” 

When Tommy grasped the meaning of 
Ned’s words, he too, shouted and it 
sounded as if a whole bunch of wolves 
had decided to sing a chorus on Mrs. 
Morris’s doorstep. 

The boys finally became quiet enough 
to permit them to enter the house and read 
the letter to Mrs. Morris. It said: 

Mr. Ned Nester, 

Patrol Leader, Wolf Patrol. 
DEAR SIR: 

I am very glad to inform you that your 
troop has been awarded a special prize of $25 
for the quickness of thought and promptness of 
action which resulted Saturday in saving the 
life of a lady. The prize*is enclosed in the way 
of a bank check made payable to your scout- 
master. : 

I wish your patrol continued prosperity and 
success, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. ©. River, 
Scout Commissioner. 


How We Killed A Wolf 
By Pavt Brapy, Auburn, Ia. 


NE day late in April three*boy scouts 

—Wesley Shipton, Russel Billings, 
and myself—started out on a fourteen- 
mile hike to a lake called Lake Madison. 
It is a fine lake eight miles long and 
abounds in perch and bass. It averages 
one mile in width and is very deep. Some 
distance below the surface are the tops of 
sunken trees showing that the bed was 
once dry land. 

After we had traveled seven miles we 
decided to stop for lunch, I started to 
build a fire and fix up camp while Wes- 
ley and Russel went to find a spring. In 
about fifteen minutes they came running 
back and told me that they had found a 
den of wild animals. So we went up to 
where the den was. 

I looked in and saw that it was a den 
of wolves. We could hear the little ones 
whining and we caught a glimpse of the 
old one. We were very much in doubt as 
to what to do. 

Most of you know that boy scouts are 
not allowed to carry guns around like 














Wesley, Russel and Paul, and the skin of 


soldiers, ce being one of our mottoes. 
You ‘abies think a while on what you 
would have done had you been in our 
places. : 

Well, here is what we did. I ran to 
a farmhouse to get a spade while Wesley 
and Russel watched the hole. When I 
came back we began to dig. The hole 
was slanting downhill a trifle. So when 
we removed a chunk of sod we would place 
it in front of the hole so that the wolf in 
trying to get out would have to go straight 
up instead of going straight out. -In doing 
this we would get a swat at her. 

After we were near enough to reach her 
two of us went for some wire. The spade 
we were using happened to be a tiling 
spade with one iron piece in the middle 
and one on each side. It was like iron 
bars. We placed this in front of the 
wolf’s head so she could not bite us. Wes- 
ley, being the most daring one of the 
bunch, reached down and pulled out the 
young ones who did not have their eyes 
open yet. Then we wired one of the wolf’s 
front legs and one of her hind legs to- 
gether and then these to a log. 

Then we started to pull her out. With 
one snap she cut a wire and for a couple 
of seconds it looked bad for us. But 
before the wolf knew it, a fence post 
landed on her head and held her down. 

Wesley stuck the tiling spade down 
in the hole and the animal, being by this 
time much enraged, got it in her mouth 
and held to it. Russel took hold with 
Wesley and they pulled the wolf until 
her neck was above ground. 

In the meantime I had picked up a club 
and when the time came I hit her three 
or four good swats on the throat. That 
finished her. We found that she measured 
four feet and three inches from the tip 
of the nose to the tip of the tail. 

As I said before the young ones did 
not have their eyes open and were about 
the size of muskrats. They were eight 
in number and they certainly made some 
noise for their size. Wesley and Russel 
got a long pole and carried the old wolf 
back to camp while I followed behind with 
the little ones bas: garg up in my sweater. 

When we arrived at camp we prepared 
dinner and some dinner it was too! After 
dinner—“home and honors.” 

The picture shows us three scouts and 
the wolf’s skin. 





A Versattte Cow 

The Toadville Tidings advertises a cow 
for sale as follows: 

“For sale—A full-blooded cow, giving 
milk, also three tons of hay, a wheelbar- 
row, a grindstone, two stoves, a scythe 
and a democrat wagon.”—Helena (Mon- 
tana) Independent, 





Scours Prorecr Him 


It ic estimated that a single quail de- 
stroys 75,000 bugs and 6,000,000 weed 
seeds annually, 





To Herp You Rememaer tue Law. 


Onroaao, Itu.—Kurt Rosenthal, assistant 
scoutmaster of Troop 1383, sent Boys’ Lirs the 
following verses to help scouts remember the 
Scout Law: 

So that I a scout may be, 

I must always be trustworthy. 
Loyal in my daily work, 

And helpfulness I must not shirk. 
Friendly, courteous and_ kind, 


Cheerful, thrifty, and brave, too, 
And clean in everything I do. 
Reverent beyond a doubt, 





the wolf they killed, 


Then I'll be a worthy scout. 








Some Pumpkins Here, Boys 


9 un 108-Ib. pumpkin in the wheel- 
barrow weighed more than the boy 
whoraised it. At the Erie County, N.Y., 
Fair, Maynard Ellison took first prize 
on this pumpkin. 

He was so proud of his big pumpkins 
that he sent us his picture and we were 
so proud of his accomplishment that we 
decided to use it in this advertisement, 
so you could see how big it was. 


Yousee, Maynard uses Burpee’s Seeds and 
in addition to the pumpkin shown above, 
he raised 51 more on a plot 40x 180, and 
these were big ones, too. One weighed 
100 Ibs. and six weighed 90 Ibs. apiece. 


Any of you can have just as great success, 
if you use ordinary care, and, of course, 


Burpee - Quality 
Seeds That Grow 


We are sure you all know what fun it 
is to have a real, growing garden, be- 
sides there is lots of money to be made 
in this extremely interesting work. We 
will help you. Just get a post card and 
write for the Fortieth 
Anniversary Edition 
of Burpee’s Annual. 
It is the best ever, 
beautifully colored 
covers and colored in- 
serts. It is mailed 
free, and. if you men- 
tion this publication 
we will send you a 
dandy story of ‘‘ The Success of Tw 
Missouri Boys.’’ Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 

















































































































































































































































































HE Boy 


brate the sixth anniversary of 


February 6 to Anniversary 
the anniversary 


period of a week. 
printed herewith, 


most popular in the past. 


each 
fact 


private homes 
Owing to the 


year on 
that 


anniversary), it 
other provisions 


Birthday 


make for 





Scout Movement will cele- 


Federal incorporation during the week of 

Day, 

February 8, comes this year on Tuesday, but as usual 

exercises will extend over the full 
A program of special activities is 

covering every day of 

It will be noted that the program for this 

year includes all the features which have been 


One of the most important of these is the 
custom of visiting the sick in hospitals and 
February 8. 
Saturday of 
versary Week is a holiday this year (Lincoln’s 
seems advisable to 
the Community 


A Week's Celebration of the Scout Birthday 


its February 6-12 


the week. 


Anni- 


Good Turn, which last year was per- 
formed on this day. It is 
therefore, that this special event be made 
a feature of 
Thursday, and Friday, the big good turn to be done 
during the time after school hours. 
allotted to this, since it is believed that many troops will 
want to do a community good turn big enough to take 
the time of the troop for more than one after- 
noon following the close of school. 

Every troop is urged to give this matter of 
the Anniversary Week activities serious con- 
sideration at the earliest possible moment, so 
that the Boy 
year will be the best ever held. 
at your first troop meeting and get busy with 
your plans. 
ther instructions for you. 






















suggested, 
three days, Wednesday, 


Three days are 


Scouts’ Birthday services this 


Bring this up 


Your scoutmasters will have fur- 











New Fire by Friction Record—17 3-5 

Seconds 
friction in 17 8-5 seconds! 
It is the new scout rec- 
ord established by Second Class Scout L. 
M. Knight, of Troop 1, Newton, Mass. 
Scout Knight already held the scout rec- 
ord of 27 seconds. His new record low 
ers by almost nine seconds that of Scout 
Commissioner Arthur M. Forbush, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., whose time of 261-5 seconds 
has never before been equalled or bettered 
by a scout or scout official. 

Scout Knight’s record was established 
on December 21 and was officially timed 
by Harold Peabody, First Vice-President 
of the Greater Boston Council; J. C. Ir 
win, Deputy Scout Commissioner of the 
8th Boston District, and William North- 
rup Dudley, Scoutmaster of Troop 1, New- 
ton, Mass. The time was taken, with a 
reliable stop-watch, from the moment of 
the first stroke of the bow until the mo- 
ment when the flame came from the timber. 
Every requirement for an official record 
was ‘complied with and the new time of 
178-5 seconds has been officially entered 
at National Headquarters. 

So far as is known, the record of Scout 
Knight is the world record for this event, 
as National Headquarters has no infor- 
mation of fire having been kindled by the 
friction method under official conditions 
in shorter time. 


IRE by 
How’s that? 


Cleveland Scouts Camp in Public 
Square 

Thirty boy scouts of Cleveland, O., 
pulled off a unique stunt during the holi- 
days by establishing an overnight camp 
in the public square in the heart of the 
city. A number of felled trees were 
brought to the square to furnish shelter 
and firewood. An Indian tepee and sev- 
eral tents were set up and the boys made 
themselves as much at home as they are 
accustomed to doing out in the real woods 
near the city. They had a campfire in 
the evening after which they all rolled up 
in their blankets and went to sleep in the 
snow while great crowds of people gath- 
ered around to observe how the boy scouts 
sleep out in the open in the winter with- 
out freezing to death. 

The newspapers made a great fuss over 
the exploit and published columns of re- 
ports about it and a lot of photographs 
showing the boys setting up their camp 
and cooking their meals. 








Anniversary VWVeek Program 
February 6-12 


Sunday, Feb. 6 
Church Exercises—Scoutmasters 
to arrange with their pastors for 


special sermons on the work of the 
Boy Scout Movement Church 
troops or other groups of scouts 
will attend their churches en masse. 


Tuesday, Feb. 8—Anniversary Day 

4:30 to 6 P. -Scout Birthday 
good turn. ‘Troops will visit the 
sick in hospitals and private homes, 
taking to them flowers and best 
wishes of the Boy Scout Movement. 

7:30 P. M.—Anniversary Day 
meeting of each troop. Annual re- 
port of troop’s activities and fore- 
cast for the coming year. 


8 P. M.—Reading of message 
from Colin H. Livingstone, Prest- 


dent of the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

8:15 P. M—Every member of 
the Boy Scouts of America, where- 
ever he may be, will stand at atten- 
tion with his hand at salute and 
repeat the Scout Oath. 

8:20 P. M.—Such other special 
features as the scoutmaster may 
deem advisable. 

Wednesday, Feb. 9 

4:30 to 6:00 P. M.—Troop Com- 

munity Good Turn. 


Thursday, Feb. 10 


4:30 to 6:00 P. M—Troop Com- 

munity Good Turn. 
Friday, Feb. 11 

4:30 to 6:00 P. M.—Troop Com- 
munity Good Turn. 

7:30 P. M.—Boy Scout enter- 
tainment, exhibition, reception or 
banquet. 

Saturday, Feb. 12 

2:00 P. M.—Inter-patrol or inter- 
troop contest for possession of the 
anniversary Pennant or Banner. 

7:30 P. M—Lincoln memorial 
exercises. In many cases troops 
will find it convenient to co-operate 
with other organizations in such 
services ; in other cases troops may 
desire to take the lead in arranging 
a Lincoln program. 
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Medal Scouts 


Report of National 
cember ; 


Court of Honor for De- 


HONOR MEDALS 

George Brownell, 
Ralph J. Maher, 
LETTERS 

Louis Meyer, 


Gatun, Canal Zone. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

oF OOMMENDATION 
Winona, Minn 


Emmet Hoge, Mt, Pleasant, Tenn, 
EAGLE Scovurs 
To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 


Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 
Edwin Ramage, 
Robert Mitchell, 
Richard Stevens, Homestead, Pa, 
William J. Groetzinger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edgar 8..Wylie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry Lapp, Kansas City, Mo. 
Frank L. Snell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gorman Mattison, Worcester, Mass, 
Howard Utter, Montclair, N. J. 
Richard McArdle, Norfolk, Va, 
8. Chudleigh Hicks, Morristown, N. J 
Raymond Hawke, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Emsworth, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Lire AND Star Scouts 


Life Seouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star scouts have five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 

Richard E, McArdle, 

Edward Martin, 

Corydon Jones, 

Henry Cossett, 

Edwin Ramage, Emsworth, Pa. 

Joseph B. Ames, Morristown, N. J. 

Jay Knox, Morristown, N. J. 

William J. Groetzinger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harlan Bosworth, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Clinton Kirk, Syracuse, N. Y 

Percy Glick, St. Louis, Mo. 

John M. Dickson, Swissvale, Pa. 

Raymond Hawke, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John Knight, Kansas City, Mo. 

B. B. Dawson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Theodore Flannery, Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert Ward, Kansas City, Mo. 

George W. F. Chapman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eugene Swingley, Norfolk, 

J. R. Lamb, Muskegon, Mich 

Herman Hurwitz, Utica, N. Y. 

Kenneth Neel, Webster City, Iowa. 

Harry Yoder, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jack Parker, Morristown, N. J. 


Lire Scouts 
Francis de Ruyter Riach, South Orange, N. J 
Willis Washburn Howell, Morristown, N. J. 
David Sheldon, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Allen D. Wilson, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Munhall, Pa. 


Total number of Merit Badges issued,.. 1405 


Misstna Boy Returns. 

Scout Samuel B. Hobbs, of Salem, Ind., who 
disappeared from his home in November and 
about whom a notice was printed in the Jan- 
uary Boys’ Lirs, was located in Port Arthur, 
Texas, and returned to his home on December 
23. His parents wish to thank all scouts who 
were on the lookout for she missing boy. 
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Boy Scout Life-Savers 


By Armstrone Perry, 


ALPH J. MAHER, swimming out to 
R an island in the Allegheny River, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on August 12, 1915, found 
the current a little 
more than he had 
bargained for. He 
was beginning to 
feel “all in” by the 
time he was across 
the channel, but a 
call for help from 
mid-stream sum- 
moned him to a 
task which would 
have tested his 
strength even if he 
had been fresh. A 
boy who had fool- 
ishly tried to fol- 
low him was in dif- 
ficulty, and without 














an instant’s delay 
Maher went to the 
rescue, 

Inexperienced in life saving, the scout 
failed to evade the frantic lunge of the 
terror-stricken lad and was caught about 
the arms. He broke this grip and was im- 
mediately seized by the neck, It was a 
desperate situation—his own strength was 
almost gone. Suddenly the scout recalled 
the instructions received, and struck the 
boy in the face hard enough to render 
him unconscious, 

Even then he had a hard time of it, for 
the current was swift and the water far 
from warm, but he struggled on until two 
larger boys put out in a boat and dragged 
him ashore, 

Exhausted as he was, he immediately 
went to work with resuscitation methods, 
and in twenty minutes saw signs of re- 
turning consciousness. 

The National Court of Honor awarded 
Scout Maher a silver medal. 


Scour MAHER 


| oe in the Canal Zone they are do- 
ing it. 

The three-year-old tot who toddled down 
the face of Gatun Dam on September 21, 
1915, probably had no thought of ex- 
changing her water wings for the wings 
which angels wear, but if Scout Geor 
Summers Browneil had not intervened a 
sure would have left this world for the 
great beyond. The water wings were 
empty of air, the lake was full of choppy 
waves, and the scout on the bank was the 
only hopeful element in the situation. He 
went in, uniform, shoes and all, and fished 
her out before she was even unconscious. 

“The scout took chances,” reports one of 
the signers of the affidavit. There was 
something more than luck in the result, 
though. It’s all in knowing how. 

Scout Brownell now has a bronze honor 
medal. 





From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


(Continued from page 18) 
that is, grew from the old English, and has 
thirteen stripes, although there were then 
but twelve states. 

England was all right and her flag was 
all right for the colonies, but we progress, 
and the world progresses and the latest 
word in government and the latest word 
in flags is represented by the United 
States and the Srar Spancrep BANNER we 
all love so well. 

DAN BEARD 
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These are the days when 


cream alone. 
and serve. 
of your outfit! 
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DOZEN FISH-HOOKS Ic 


0 quickly in to the fishermen of the 
C poe ao, Pee New 3 Ply Braided * KING-BEE“ 
fishing line, we have decided to send for alim- 







ited time, one line of 50 ft. postpaid, toanyone 
Sjin the U, S. A. on receipt of only 10 cents and 
ING) on receipt of one cent extra (Ile. total) will 
include 1 dozen needle point fish books. The 
equal of our “ KING-BEE ” line is sold in some 
places at double this price. If interested, 
ae at once, stating kind of fish you wish to 

— . Gun and Tackle Catalogue, cheap- 
estand best. KIRTLAND Tet 8CG., Dept.gy 96 Chambers St.,fewtork 









Outward Bound with 
a Cargo of Health 


Shredded Wheat 


Off across the wind-swept plain of snow with tin- 
gling blood and panting lungs—off with your kit on 
the long, cold hike to the winter camp in the woods! 


and big appetites grow bigger. 
will be more than satisfied by a deep, full bowl of 
Shredded Wheat with milk or cream. 


Made from the whole wheat berry, clean, pure, easily digested, 
this muscle-building, stamina-creating, wholesome food is the 
natural food for active, healthy men and boys. 


Delicious at all times, with fruit and berries or with milk or 
Always fresh and crisp and sweet, easy to carry 
Just the thing for camp and trail. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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little appetites grow big, 
And all appetites 


Make it a part 





LEAD THE BOYS 


over the hills and through 
the valleys. 
Ask your dealer for the 
Leeda: eg’ — Guaran- 
teed Jewelled Compass ng $1.00. If will not 
supply you, remit direc’ 
Send for free folder C- 5, or Magy for 
boo! e Compass, the Sign Post 
of the World.” 


Taylor Instrument Companies —S 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of PO. Aa 





Scouts and Scout Masters 


Do you want to earn some money for yourself 
or camps? If so, we can help you. Write for 
our proposition. VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR CO., 
Westfield, Vermont. 





Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 













Have you a Camera? 8° pei for = 


issues of my _ three helpful m: 
PHOTOGRAPHY, POPU Ls A PHOTOGRAPHY, 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 








F. R. FRAPRIE, 888 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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SAY, SCOUTS! 
HERE’S A NEW STUNT 


VERY Boy can now make his 
own Building Blocks. You don't 
have to spend a fortune to get 
enough blocks or pieces to build 
with. You own your own factory. 


You can build in your way anything 
the big contractor builds. 





“A Scout Is Helpful” 


Little Stories About Many Troops 


JOHNSONVILLE, N." Y.—Troop 1 is arousing ered the flames, thereby preventing serious con- 
the town to a sense of its own importance. For sequences. 
twenty years the veterans had held no Memorial TAMPA, FLA.—Scout Stuart Pendleton, a mem- 
Day services in their own town, but had united ber of Troop 1, recently gave a practical dem- 
with a Post in a town ten miles away. Last onstration of the value of his scout training. 
Memorial Day the Scoutmaster induced them to On the outskirts of the city a man had keen 
conduct services in Johnsonville, and the occa- wounded with bird shot, and but for the prompt 
| sion was most impressive. The veterans, the attention of Scout Pendleton, who put his first 
































scouts and the school children marched to the aid into practice and improvised a tourniquet, 
cemetery, and automobiles were provided for the the man would have bled to death. 
wives of veterans and people who were too aged 
to walk. Services were held on Saturday, and 
on the following Monday, the veterans invited : ’ 
Boys are urged to send in re 
ports of their interesting doings. 





the scouts to go to Hoosick Falls, N. Y., to par- 
ticipate in similar services there. 

is troop put out a fire in the home of an 
old lady who, in trying to burn out a cater- 
pillar’s nest came near burning her own. Some 
of the scouts also helped to extinguish another 
blaze. 

The people in the village are often heard to 
remark how much better the boys are behaving 
and how much more gentlemanly they are since 
they have become scouts. 

Waco, Texas.—Members of the Waco, Texas, 
troop believe ‘‘A scout is a brother to every other 
scout,” and proved this recently when Ted 
| Cooper, a thirteen-year-old wanderer from New 




















































The process is easy and is lots of 
fun. The blocks are hard as stone 
and paneled to look like cut stone. 


You can make any number of blocks 
to sell or give away to your broth- 
ers, cousins or friends. 


You can build Churches, Schools, 
Castles, Forts, Bridges, Culverts, and 
thousands of models of construction. 


Every set contains Moulds, Tools, 
and a Book of Designs and Instruc- 
tions. 





MAIL YOUR ORDER 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 





Complete Set with Moulds and Tools 
to make 27 different cement blocks, 


PRICE $1.00 


We will prepay delivery charges to 
any address on all orders received. 


BENJAMIN-SELLAR MFG. CO. 
557-559 W. QUINCY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











7,000 girls earn Camp Fire dues 


by selling our 


“Camp Fire Cocoa” 


7,000 boys should do the same. 


Drop us a post card for circu- 
lars and copies of letters. 


“Best cocoa put up in America.” 
Profit $7.00 to $8.80 on a case. 
60 days for payment. 


LOTOS TEA CONCERN, Inc. 


57th St. and Lexington Avenue 
"phone Plaza 7454 New York City, N. Y. 


Eat 
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York drifted into their town. When he reached 
Waco, Ted was taken in charge by a newspaper 
man, who gave him a temporary home. This 
gentleman, on learning that Ted was a _ scout, 
communicated with Scoutmaster Nat. Hayes. 
Finally, the father of a member of Mr. Hayes’ 
| troop gave Ted work in the Texas Telephone 
| Company on condition that he promise to live 
up to scout ideals. “It's a lot to live up to 
that,’ Ted said, “but on my scout honor I'll do 
my best.” 

apes, ee m <a yo 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society by selling tickets for Go tngnpaLE, WasH.—A trip rich in beautiful 
their benefit entertainment. When offered a per- scenery and fine views was ther taken by Golden- 
centage of the receipts, the scouts emphatically dale Troop 1 when they hiked to Mount Adams 
refused remuneration for their services. some sixty miles distant. Much fun was de 
*Detrort, Micu.—In order to defray the doc- rived in camping along the way, and with vari- 
tor’s bill of a scout who broke his arm in a ous hikes in the different sections of the coun- 
football game between the members of troops try through which they passed. The hike to 
29 and 34, the members of the latter troop gave the famous ice caves near Trout Lake was par- 
an entertainment, the main feature of which ticularly ‘interesting. These caves are between 
was “A Strenuous Afternoon.” Scout Frank thirty and fifty feet deep and there are tons 
E. Watt writes that the play made “some hit.” of ice in them the year round. 
| This troop is the proud owner of a trek cart HARTFORD, ConN.—The Hartford Service cup 
won as first prize at the Field Day Meet of all has been awarded to Troop 17, the Hartford 
Michigan troops. Orphan Asylum scouts, for work in the semi- 

CaROLTON, ILu.—When the I. 0. O. F. held ®#nnual inspection of yards in that city. ~The 
their annual’ convention in Oarolton, the scouts iSpection was made by troops in competition 
acted as escorts, met all trains, and took charge 92 November 10 and the award by Chief Moran, 
of the crowds during the athletic contests. of the fire department; Dr. ©. P. Botsford, of 

e H Pa.—tThe Fire Fightin the board of health, and Mr. Fay W. Foss, a 

ScHUYLKILL Haven, Pa. . ¢ ne member of the Executive Council of Hartford, 
Squad, under Scoutmaster Neuin, did one came rather as a surprise for it was thought 
their numerous good turns recently when they that Troop 2, which had won the cup in the 
extinguished three dangerous mountain fires. spring, would again win the coveted prize 
These three fires covered an area of about six DETROIT, MicH.—Through snow six inches 
miles and one was especially close to a building. deep and in intensely cold weather, Troop 23 

Irnvinoton, N. Y.—Arrangements have been of Detroit hiked the eleven miles to Birming- 
made whereby Troop 1 will co-operate with the ham in one hour and fifty minutes. This hike, 
Fire Department. The Fire Chief attended a with its average of one mile in ten minutes 
troop meeting, explained just what would be through snow-covered roads, was made on De- 
bo ® and how the scouts should be drilled. cember 26 and each scout was pledged to eat 








Mt. Adams, as seen from the scout camp. 








They will assist in policing crowds, directing no grub until the destination was reached. 
traffic, and guarding property. The scout uni- Then it was found that both water and food 
form is recognized by the fire department and were frozen solid and more than an hour had 
| the wearer will be permitted to pass through the to be consumed in thawing out the provisions. 
| fire lines in the discharge of his duties. Co- A similar hike was taken by this troop three 
oO ae with the police department has been in zeres. ago. On this — ie beats ions miles 
effect for some time. to enton were covered in five hours in very 
Gwixy, Micn.—During an entertainment cold weather. So far as Troop 23 has been 
held here recently, the Gwinn scouts did a able to ascertain, no other troops has ever bet- 
splendid “good turn.” A child became separated tered either one of these records. | 
from its mother and wandered away from the Conpon, ORrk.—Registered in November, 
building. She notified the superintendent, and Troop 1 reports rapid progress and a member- 
a number of scouts were dispatched to search. ay of twenty scouts. ss : 
In a very short time the youngster was found MILBANK, S. D.—By their successful staging 
and returned. - ag peecirs ge — the scouts of Mil- 
LANCASTER, Pa.—Lloyd 8. Uhland, a fifteen- - CGonN.—In Troop 6 Frank © 
year-old scout and member of Troop 7, saved wilson and Clarence W. Reitter, Eagle Scouts, 
the life of his sister recently -by his timely first are acting as instructors of two groups of boy: 
aid. Lioyd’s mother and grandmother were in the second class requirements. Both are 
ill and Katheryn was preparing the supper. In going excellent work and their pupils will soon 
some unaccountable manner her clothing caught },, ready for their examinations. Troop 6 has 
fire. Scout Uhiand tore a pone - #.. —— two Eagle scouts, six Life and Star scouts 
the floor and quickly wra it about her, and with five others within one point of Life and 
rolled her on the floor. hen the flames were gitar rank. 
extinguished they found her clothes ruined but WILKes-BARRE, PA.—Troop 1 reports many 





she herself uninjured. activities for 1915. They took many hikes and 
Mrupank, 8S. Dax.—When the clothing of one camping trips, took part in the. Memorial Day 
of the members of Troop 1 recently caught fire, — in the Woman's Suffrage parade and 
Scout Glorfield, another member of this troop, have attended church in a body ten times. 
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acted with = prompiness, seized a rug, Ames, Iowa.—A “best scout contest” has 
wrapped it about the burning boy and smoth- been started by Troop 1 in which points for 
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tests or giving demonstrations are 
awarded, The scout holding the highest num- 
ber of points each month receives a badge, and 
the one holding the most badges will receive a 
uniform. Other prizes are subscriptions to 
Boys’ Lire and books. The bird contest con- 
ducted last year resulted in Scout Mari Shui 
receiving first prize for putting up fifty bird 
houses and Scout Preston Niles, second, with 
twenty-two. As an annual “good turn’ Troop 
1 sells Red Cross stamps at Christmas. 
BROOKLINE, Mass.—The scribe of Troop 3 
says, “We are a live troop” and gives the 
following Treasons— organized in 1918, have 
added a new patrol each year, making three in 
all, including a cycling patrol. One member 
is a Life, Star and Eagle scout, holding twenty- 
four merit badges. He also represented the 
troop as a White Mountain Trail Maker and 
served es an aid to Gov. Walsh, Eighty-six 
meetings have been held with an attendance of 
80 per cent.; eight camping trips, forty-three 
hikes and two annual dinners have been held 
along with other outings. Troop 3 was the 
official first aid troop during the rally at the 


passing 


Harvard Stadium, treating several cases, They 
have been instrumental in forming new troops 
and they print a troop paper. 


SuFFERN, N. Y.—On November 22 the local 
troops secured the motion picture play, ‘The 
Making of a Scout.” The house was crowded, 
the scouts realizing $40.00. Large delegations 
of scouts hiked from Sloatsburg and Hillburn. 
Through the generosity of a number of friends 
of the movement, a free ticket was placed in 
the hands of every boy in the schools. 

Plans are now under way for the annual 
inter-county rally of the Bergen-Rockland Coun- 
ty troops at Suffern, Feb. 22. 

CoPENHAGEN, N. Y¥.—The scouts of Copen- 
hagen were wondering how to earn money, but 
the October number of Boys’ Lire soon helped 
them solve their problem. They became actors, 
putting on “A Strenuous Afternoon’ with an 
additional stunt, gotten up by their scoutmas- 
ter. This consisted of the recitation of the 
requirements of a tenderfoot, the scout oath 
and law, ete., interspersed with funny stories 
and entertaining songs. 

Garrison, N. D.—The scouts of Troop 1 
scored a big success in the entertainment which 
they gave recently. ‘A Strenuous Afternoon” 
was greatly enjeyed by the audience. Music 
by the scout band, and a campfire scene were 
other features. 

Gary, Inp.—‘“Gary Scout News’ is the latest 
addition to the list of local scout publications. 
No. 1 Vol. 1 is an eight-page paper with an 
American Flag and the National Anthem on the 
cover. The contents include scout news, stories 
of hikes, an interesting editorial page, sugges- 
tions for helping scouts in their work, some 
excellent photographs and a page of jokes. 

YonKgrSs, N. Y.—Troop 12, one of the crack 
troops of this city, won the contest for the 
Court of Honor cup. The points awarded were 
based on examinations passed for merit badges 
and first and second class tests. There was also 
an indoor and outdoor rally and points for the 
winners of the various competitions in these. 
Troop 12 has thirteen first-class scouts and holds 
ninety-one merit badges. There are two Life 
and Star scouts in the troop. 


When the Unexpected Happened 
(Continued from page 4) 

verted it into a roaring furnace. And thus 

in the space of a minute a forest fire was 

started ! 

The scorching heat of the burning spruce 
brought Dave to his senses. He saw be- 
fore him a hideous fate. Heedless of the 
pain in his foot he jumped up. His hand- 
kerchief he plunged into a pail of drinking 
water just inside the tent door, then with 
this wrapped about his face and-mouth and 
with his stout cane in hand, he scrambled 
across the clearing and into the long wood 
road that led eastward through the forest 
toward the lake, half a mile distant. 

Oh, if he could run!. If he could only 
have the use of his injured foot for fifteen 
minutes, he thought, as he limped on. Be- 
hind him he could hear the roar of the fire 
as it reached out and gathered energy by 
licking up tree after tree. The air was 
filled with smoke, pungent and nauseating. 
All about. in the forest on either side of 
the road livid tongues upleaping, consum- 
ing everything and growing stronger every 
moment. 

(Concluded in March Boy’s Lire) 








AUTO -"¢ PONY GIVEN 







boy 


In this new offer, I am spending $2,000 
more than before, giving 200 more prizes 
and dividing the prizes in two classes. 

Boys over 12 years will compete for the 
Senior Prizes; 
brand new Saxon automobile and the 249 
other Senior prizes include motorcycles, cles, 


New Prize Offer—Some clever 
boy is going to win that splendid 
Saxon automobile! 


Pony! 
anybody’s. 
I am making this new Prize Of- 


And another 
will win that cute Shetland 
Your chance is as good as 


1 ,1917. 


canoes, 


the first Senior prize is a 
















This boy won 


Swing Saw Model 


Ask your dealer for 
ERECTOR 


the first prize | January 
the 1013-1914 center” "| TIPS—gives full de- 
tails of new prize offer 





tents, rink skates, air rifles, flash- 
_lights, magic sets, Erector sets, etc. 
boys won big prizes 
In the 1913-1914 test 


The January issue of 





about the 

1916-1917 Erector Prize 
Shows photos 
and gives complete de- 
scriptions of the prizes, 
tells what you must do 


and ask him for a free 

copy of <souare hl 

If he hasn 

me (giving a.  ~ 

name) and I. will mail 

you & copy. free. 

A. C; GILBERT, President 

THE MYSTO MFG. CO. 
128 Fox Street 

New Haven, Conn. 












Old Sores, 





BOYS, “iter 


Taking orders for cards. Sete, etc. Send 20 stamp 
for pentane and FREER 
WoLrF PRINTING "C0., Dept. A.. 

137 Fenelon Place, Dubuquo, towa. 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 
Relieves all itchin Cures Poison Ivy Poisoning, 
Chegoe Bites, Chafing, Fros 


es A on can 
Druggists or shipped by Parcel Post. 
WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centreville, Md. 


, Frost Bites, Itching Piles, 

No eee ee ee 
Scoutmaster. Sold by 

Price, 25 cents. 





because I 


models. 


500 PRIZES 
WORTH 
For Boys Who Build Best Model, 


fer the biggest ever made to boys 
want you to keep build- 
ing for me new and better Erector 
present 
contest ends March 1, 1916, and 
this new $5,000 contest begins 
March 2, 1916, and ends March 


The Toy Like Structural Steel 


camping outfits, 
magic sets, Erector sets, etc. 

Boys of 12 years and under will com- 
pete for the Junior Prizes; the first Junior 
prize is a beautiful Shetland Pony and 
the 249 other Junior prizes include bicy- 


$5000 










Erector 








hockey skates, 























































ssa a moath cremird 


Pub “machines 
standard size with 
of standard with Kapboard ar- 


Pribbon 
construction, 






rangement—has Backspacer— 
Tabulator—two color 
Five days free trial. 
guaranteed. Catal at od 
cial price free. H. 

SAl-231 N, N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















BIG MONEY?! 





Mention Boys’ Lirr in answering 





A Book for Boy Scouts 


Send o post card for our free book ‘*The Making of a Markeman.’' 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CoO. 

2318 Trinity Building 

vertisements 


New York 
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Scout Masters Say 


that the Underwood and Underwood Boy 
Scout Slides and the Boy Scout Lectures 
prepared by the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America, are a combination 
thut clearly depicts the various topics 
of scout craft and enthuse, entertain 
and enlist the heartiest co-operation and 
support. Five fine lectures, esch with 
many beautiful hand-colored slides, are 
now ready. Underwood and Underwood 
Professional Lectures are illustrated with 
sharp, clear, artistic slides made from 
original negatives. Slides and lectures 
rented or sold. Manuscripts with each 
set of slides in compact case ready for 
immediate use. Write for booklet. In- 
formation and helpful suggestions to 
Scout Masters—FRED. 


UNDERWOOD and UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. A, New York 


When 
Vacation 
Comes! 


OU fellows are thinking already of the 
bully times you will have just as soon 

as school closes next May or next June. 
Well, here’s a good tip for you. We are 
lanning a vacation camp for boys along 
mba lines, and we want you to know 
you can make arrangements 





about it so 
early. 

How does this sound to you—a cruise in 
a two-masted schooner along the coast of 
Maine, with clam bakes, swimming and fish- 
ing as regular features; a cross-country hike 
through the lake region of Maine to the 
White Mountains, with the ascent of Mount 
Washington as a special feature. These trips 
will be made from the main camp on Stover’s 
Cove in Casco Bay, Maine. 

It will be a Boy Scout camp, too! 

And there will be six expert directors and 
instructors in charge. 

We can’t tell you half of the fine features 
of this camp in this ad. 


But you can get them all, free for the 
asking, by mailing a post card to the Di- 
rector: 

EDGAR P. PAULSEN. 
apg een Roe 
. tary lemy 
West Point, N. Y. 
Formerly an Athletic Instructor at Co- 


lumbia University. Has assisted in the-edu- 
cation and training of over 6,000 boys. 
Knows best what boys like and need. 

— 


DeMERITTE SCHOOL 


815 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Prepares boys for college, The Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology, and West Point. Boys 


who are in doubt about results next June, 
should apply at once. 

















in collaboration with the Editors of The 
Standard Dictionary. 











Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork 


En 4 A fine trade commanding a ae sal- 
graving. ary, and i - i 
demand. Address HOR LOGICAL ‘Depattanees. 


Bradley Institute, Peofia, Ill., for our latest catalog. 


words from boys who have 

entered the Boys’ Lire “Scout- 
ing in the Dictionary” contest; but 
there is still time for all readers, 
even those who haven't started yet, 
to get into the game, for lists may 
be entered until February 1. 
Doubtless hundreds of boys are re- 
taining their lists, adding to them 
from day to day, and will send them 
in at the latest date possible. They, 


Fh, ‘word: mail is bringing lists of 





trations. 
it be you? 


Wonder who will get it. 


read over the entire list again. 
ported on this page. 
How Yovu Do Ir 


tell all about it again. 


very carefully and thoughtfully. 
Here’s the contest plan: 


Take the letters in the words, Boy 
Scouts or America, and see how many 
words you can form from them. 

This is the way you can start: 

Ovr is to be found in scOUTs. 

Fame you can make up from oF 
AMERrt1ca. 

You from soY scOUrts. 


THE RULES 
The boy who sends in the largest number of 
words, in accordance with the rules, .will receive 
the first prize. The second prize will be awarded 
to the boy who sends in the second largest list, 


the third prize for the third largest list, and so 
on. 


In case of a tie for any of the prizes, the prize 


will be sent to each contestant so tied. ose 
winning books from Every Boy’s Library will re- 
ceive a complete list of 40 books in that Library 
from which to make selections. 


The Judges will be the Editors of Boys’ tome, 
New 


No letters can be used except those in the four 


words, Boy Scouts OF AMERICA. 


In any single word you write, the letters can- 


not be used more often than they occur in these 
four words. 
more than once, even though it may have several 
different definitions in the dictionary. 


No word may appear in your list 


No word will be counted that is not found in 


a modern dictionary of the English language; 
and it is understood and 
that in deciding any question that may arise as 
to the correctness of a word used, the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary is to be the 
sole arbiter. 


agreed by contestants 


Do not write plural forms, they will not be 


counted. Do not write compound words, foreign 
words not in active use in English. abbreviations, 
names of persons, 
words—they will not be counted. Obsolete, that 


obsolete words. mis-spelled 





Mention Bors’ Lirg in answering advertisements 


(Continued on page 88) 


and all others, are cautioned not to wait 
too long; positively no entries will be 
counted if they arrive after February 15. 

There’s going to be an exciting race for 
the forty-four valuable prizes, which total 
in value $100.00. The first prize is a $30.00 
dictionary—a monster book of more than 
8,000 pages, containing some 7,000 illus- 
Will 
The other prizes are all worth 
going after, as you will agree when you 
It is re- 


The contest was described in detail in 
the December Boys’ Lire, but possibly you 
are one of the many thousands of new sub- 
scribers who have joined the big Boys’ 
Lire family since then, so we are going to 
Also, we are going 
to include in this statement the answers to 
certain questions that have been asked by 
readers who have written to Boys’ Lirr, so 
every reader should scan this entire article 


Second Prize: 


Fifth Prize: 


Eighteen Prizes 


Last Lap of Our Great Word 
Contest 


You Have Until February 15 to Get Your Paper In— 
Don’t Miss This Chance! 
















44 Prizes—Total Value 
$100.00 
Which Will You Win? 











First Prize: The Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard Diction- 
ary—a book of more than 8,- 
000 pages, containing 450,000 
words and phrases and their 
definitions, and 7,000 illustra- 
tions; including 60 full page 
illustrations, many of them in 
colors; bound in full morocco; 
value 


The Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary, same as above, but 
with 53 full page illustrations ; 
bound in antique Spanish 
Jamies WHs abs. wctvcecs 


Third Prize: 
Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary, same as above, but 
with 40 full page illustra- 
tions and bound in sheep; 
value 


$30.00 


$27.00 


$12.00 


Fourth Prize: The Desk Stand- 


ard Dictionary—720 pages, 
80,000 words and phrases and 
their definitions, and 1,000 il- 
lustrations; value ........... 


$2.25 


The Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary—720 pages, 
48,000 words and phrases and 
their definitions, and 1,000 il- 
lustrations; value........... 


$1.25 


Sixth Prize: The Concise Stand- 


ard Dictionary—589 pages, 
88,138 words and phrases and 
their definitions, and 780 il- 
lustrations; value ........... 


85 


(seventh to 
twenty - fourth inclusive): 
Each one year’s subscription 
to Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, value ($1.00 each) 


$18.00 


Twenty Prizes (twenty-fifth to 


forty-fourth, inclusive): Each 
one a book selected from 
Every Boy’s Library, Boy 
Scout Edition; value (50 cents 
COCR) Be icscccecevovcsivie cece 


$10.00 
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is, dead, words are marked with a cross (+) in 
the New Standard Dictionary and Obs, in some 
other dictionaries.) Geographical names will be 
counted. 

The contest is open to all boys who have not 
reached their 18th birthday. 

Contestants may consult with parents, teach- 
ers or friends about the contest, but the lists 
must actually be compiled and written by the 
contestants themselves. 

The words must be written in ink or on type- 
writer, on only one side of the paper. 

Arrange the words in the order in which their 
letters occur first in the words Boy Scouts or 
AMERICA; that is in the order in the list above: 
Bb, O, ¥, 8, C, U, T, F, A, M, B, R, I. At the end 
of the list under each letter, the contestant should 
write distinctly the number of words in that list. 

At the top of the first page must be written 
the name, age.and address of the contestant and 
the total number of words he submits in this 
contest. 

Do not include in the contest letter any infor- 
mation or question about any other subject. 

Papers may be folded or sent flat, but must 
not be rolled. 

All lists must be in the office of Boys’ Lirg by 
February 15, 16. 

The prize winners will be announced in Boys’ 
LIFE as soon as the judges can complete their 
Ww ork. 

Individual acknowledgment of contest :'sts 
cannot be made, or information given to contes- 
tants in advance of publication in the magazine. 
If you put your own name and address on the 
envelope containing your list, and sufficient post- 
age (lists should be sent by first class mail), it 
will reach Boys’ Lirg, or the Post Office will re- 
turn it to you. 

Contributions which are not sent in accordance 
with the rules will be disqualified. 

Address all contest lists to 

Worp Contest Eprror, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Vinegar Bill 


(Continued from page 9) 


B” automatic coupler, standard on every 
line of railroad in the United States. 

Which sentiment Superintendent Thomas 
MacCarthy averred, most emphatically, to 
a group of interested subordinates, after 
Vinegar Bill, calling for “the board” at 
the Two Sun yards with all the conscious 
pride of Tom Davenport on the de luxe 
Limited, came to a stop after dribbling 
down the last link of The Stormy into the 
western terminal of that celebrated divi- 
sion. 

Also, as MacCarthy added, with bared 
head, it was some small feat to have per- 
formed that coupling stunt on a one and 
a half per cent grade, when the runaway 
cars one is seeking to attach to a locomo- 
tive are quite unmindful of the careful 
manner in which a coupling should always 
be made. 

If William Lockell heard the superin- 
tendent’s commendatory observation he 
gave no sign. 

Instead, as he droppéd to the ground 
beside the group, he turned fiercely upon 
Tobias Grimes, yard engineer. 

“You oughta have sense enough to have 
cylinder oil in your cups, Toby, if you 
expect an engine to work right. This 
here little teapot has got to go into the 
shops for a day or two, just because you’re 
careless. I musta burned out all the pis- 
ton rings, because I couldn’t lubricate her 
—look at her! She’s smokin’ like an old 
dudeen, right now!” 

He slouched away without another word. 


(THE END.) 


Be CaRrervu. 

“Many athletes die young,” says Christy 
Mathewson. “The explanation, I believe, 
is the over-indulgence in athletics when 
too young.” 
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MOTORCYCLES 


Built to big Vacuum 
Cup Standards 
Speedy, safe, serviceable 


The heavy Vacuum Cups 
hold the road no matter 


oily the 


Most riders find it easy 


Guaranteed 

5,000 Miles. 

Also Guaran- 
\ s teed OIL- 
Ruatmen” PROOF, 








STURDY 


STUD SUCCESS 


TRIPLE 
TREAD 





» VACUUM CUP 
_ TIRES 


BICYCLES 



















cies through and through 


The strongest, safest, longest 
lasting bicycle tires in the 
world. 


Puncture-proofed by the use 
of special 15% oz. fabric— 
the kind used in small size 
automobile casings. 

Guaranteed Oilproof and 
for a full season’s 
satisfactory service, 
else repaired or re- 
placed without cost. 








Direct factory branches and 
Service agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada 





rider who has 
ideals at a 


For the 
tire value 
price limit— 


*THREE * STAR* 


LINE’ OF~ 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Select any one of these 
popular brands, each dif- 
ferent in tread design, 
each bearing a low price 
for the quality, and you'll 
get service you’re not ac- 
customed to enjoying at 
the money. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Sturpy Stub 


Oilrroch” 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 








Next to Vacuum 
Cups, the first 

choice of careful 
motorcycle riders is 


Selling them direct to the 

dealer, we put part of 

the goodly savings back 

into quality and better 

the consumer price with 
the remainder. 

Guaranteed for 4,000 
miles. 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy No.5 


You Get Your Money Back on an 














Order of $1.00 
It contains 120 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 
tain wireless telegraph  sta- 


tions. Shows a number of 
diagrams. Has the Morse and 
Continental Telegraph Codes. 
Illustrates the best instru- 
ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use them. 
Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
other book. Po not wait. 

nd your request now. 
Get the best i0c value 
‘you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph instruments, ignition Supplies, ete. 


1T MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 
MANHATTAN ELECT aaa, SUPPLY COMPANY 
ew or 


Chi St. Louis 
17 Park Place ny S. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 











BOYS! Heys 5enan2 
INSTRUCTION for Yo 
BOY SCOUTS’ SECRET SERVICE W MRITING 


OUTFIT. Send secret letters. Can't be read with- 
out special fluids included in this great outfit. 


Secret chemicals, papers, pens, blotters, all complete 
in neat box. Every boy should have one at 25 
the low price of........... ocece Cc 


Can you beat this fine nickel * plated. 

pocket flash light, complete with bulb 

and battery, at 48c 
Sold everywhere at 75c. 


THE TELE-SET, the sensation of 
1916. A complete inter-communi- 
eating telegraph outfit. Cut shows 
single instrument ONLY. Price in- 
cludes TWO instruments, Wire code 
chart, etc. Get one to $1.00 


PEERLESS ELECTRIC ENGINE— 

Great fun in this powerful, well- 

made engine. Cheap but gi 

Don’t judge this engine by the price. 

Runs for hours on one cell of 50c 

WORREEF i ccccccccccccccscccs 

THE ELECTRO-SET, a complete 
electrical laboratory, with direc- 
tions that are simple, interesting 
and instructive. Make scores of 
amazing experiments in _ static 
and voltaic electricity and mag- 
netism. The newest 1 
thing of the new year. ° 









Don’t fail to send 

for our BIG FREE 

catalogue. Send 4c. 

in stamps for post- 
age. 


THE ELECTRO. SET CO. 
Dept. 416 . 6th St., Cleveland, 0. 


















ve 
consists of 
one %” spark cuss a 
in oak case, machine Sends from 
turned fluted spark gap, our | to 5 miles. 


1501 key, flat plate condenser us- 
sembled in oak case, correct canacity helix, buzzer and | 
switch to tell if the detector is working, tubular fixed eonden- | 
ser, bare wire wound douole slide tuner of high capacity. Our | 
new two-cup triple action cat whisker detector, 4 capacity 
loading inductance coil that allows you to get Arlington and | 

long wave stations. Send stamp for our large catalog “L" 
of remarkable values. If possible, call and see our stock. 


THE HANDEL ELECTRIC CO., 138-140 Centre St., New York 


Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 





OTS of people 
‘ think the trolley 

wire makes the 
car go by pulling it 
along, but of course you 
know better than that. 
All right, what does 
make it go? 

Electricity ! 

Good. But how does 
electricity do it? 

You can’t tell me? 
Well, come on over to a 
car and let’s look at it 
and see if we can find Fig. 1- 





out how it works. 
Source or THE Power. 


In the first place, the car gets its elec- 
tricity from the power house through the 
trolley wire. In most cases the wire runs 
above the car, but in some large cities, 
New York and Washington, for example, 
overhead wires are forbidden by law so 
that the trolley wire has to be put under 
ground and the car gets its current from 
an arm that passes down through a slot 
in the street. With an overhead trolley 


| wire, the current comes down through the 


trolley pole, passes down wires built in the 
car, and goes back to the power house 
through the motors, the wheels and the 
tracks. You have often seen the flashes 
under the wheels. 

It won’t hurt you to stand on the tracks 
as the return current is powerless to give 
a shock, but if you stood on the ground 
and touched the trolley wire—that would 
be different. You often see men repairing 
the wires and they handle them freely, but 


‘they are standing on a wooden platform 


and are insulated from the ground. They 
would not dare to touch the wire and at 
the same time touch anything that con- 
ducts electricity and is connected with the 
ground. 
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x What Makes a Trolley 


Car Go? 


By IRWIN B. SMITH 





Westinghouse Trolley Car Motor 


Wuat tHe Mororman Does. 


But to get back to our trolley car. The 
motorman stands on the front platform 
and works two handles, one with his left 
hand and. the other with his right. The left 
hand one operates the “controller,” which 
controls the supply of electricity to the 
car. With it the motorman turns the cur- 
rent on and off and varies its strength, 
very much as you control the flow of water 
from a faucet. In this way he controls the 
speed of the car. The right hand handle 
operates the brakes. 


By the way; it is not easy to stop a car 
properly. If you put on the brakes too 
ard the car will give a jolt that may 
throw everybody in it down. You will 
notice that the motorman handles the 
brakes very carefully and throws them on 
and off several times before he brings the 
car to a stop. Sometimes he steps on a 
pedal in the floor of the car. This opens 
the sand box and spreads sand on the 
tracks so as to prevent the wheels from 
sliding if the track is slippery. 


Unper THE Car. 


But we have still to find out what 
actually makes the car 
go. If you will stoop 
down and look under 
the car (now don’t get 
under the wheels when 
you do this), you will 
see a large box mounted 
between the wheels. 
Generally there are two, 
one front and one back. 
These are the motors 
and are what make the 
_. car go. Fig. 1 shows a 
* . motor taken off the car. 


Srupty Expiarnep. 


Now the force that 
makes the motors go is 
magnetism. You know 
what a horseshoe mag- 
net is. It attracts iron 
and steel and retains its 
magnetism for a long 
time because it is made 
of oe And if you 
ever had a telegragh 


Fig. 2—Motor with Lower Part Detached instrument you 
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Monocoil Motor 


“1 Mousepower” 


Have you seen it? The greatest little motor 


ever made. Runs on one or more dry cells—just the 
thing for your mechanical toys. 
Mailed prepaid in the U. 8. on receipt of 35e— 


or, most dealers have them in stock, 


C. D.WOOD ELECTRIC CO., Inc., 136 Liberty St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of the Wood three-color scout light. 
STATE SALES AGENCY 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 





CAUGHT 51 RATS 
ONE WEEK 


Trap resets itself. 2 inches high. Will 
last for years. cant get out of order. 
Weighs 7 pounds. 12 rats caught one 
day. Cheese is used, doing away with 
poisons. This trap does its work, never 
fails and is always ready for the next rat. 
When rats and mice pass device they die. 
Rats are disease carriers, also cause fires. 
Rat catcher sent prepaid on receipt of 
$3.00. Mouse catcher, 10 inches high, 
$1.00. Money back if not satisfied. These 
catchers should be in every’ school 
building. .D. SWARTS 

Inventor and Manufacturer, Universal 

Rat and Mouse Traps. 
BOX 566, SCRANTON, PA. 

















SPECIAL 
Jeffery’s Sixinzr Canoe Glue 
BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 

Any puncture or leak in boat 
or canoe can be repaired in 5 min- 
utes. It is as valuable to a ca- 
noeist as a repair kit to # bicy- 
clist or automobilist. It is a 
Johnnie-on-the-spot article that 
no boatman should be without. It 
does not dry up nor deteriorate 
in the can, but will be found equally ready for use 
in ten years as today. Friction top emergency cans, 
25 cts. each; by mail, 30c. Send for ee At 
all 1 oar Goods Houses. L. W. FERDINAND & 
CO., 152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 




















BOYS MAKE MONEY 


> Growing Mushrooms 

@ Boys and girls can easily make money 
growing mushrooms for profit. Me will 
send any boy or girl our free buok te!l- 
sL ing all about it and how they can be 
grown in cellars, sheds, old boxes, etc. 
Earn your own spending money and have a@ lot of fun, 
too. Send for full information today, to 

BUREAU OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY 
Dept. 258 1342 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


MECCANO 


The Commeeeenal, Toy with the isgerchangeete Parts 
—Builds Models That Operate. 1.00 
oy Seosrtucme. 










Get MECCANO-wise—at all 





— POCKET WIRELESS <— 





ete, 
0c extra. by parcel Dost. 


Send stamp for cucwars 8-2 and 


———wi>» S. & K. ELECTRIC & MPC. . << 
104 Second Place Brooklyn, NY 








what an electro-magnet is; it is a piece 


of soft iron surrounded b 


a coil of wire. 


When a current of electricity flows through 
the wire coil, the iron becomes a magnet 
and will attract iron and steel and other 
magnets, just as a horseshoe magnet will. 
But the moment the current is turned off 


the iron loses its magnetism. 


In the trolley car motor are four big 


electro-magnets, called “field” ma 


ets. 


Fig. 8 shows one of them with its coil and 


iron core. Now look at Fig. 2. That thing 


shaped like a long barrel is the “armature.” 


You can see it 


that carries a number of wire coils 
in it. 





Fig. 83—An Electro-Magnet 


y itself in Fig. 4. This 
armature is a barrel-shaped piece of iron 


sunk 


You can see these coils in Fig. 4; 
they form the stripes running the long way 


of the armature, and are held in place by 


bands around the armature. 


The arma- 


ture, you see, really is a number of electro- 
magnets, perhaps twenty, all mounted to- 


gether. 


In Fig. 2, the motor is open and the 


armature is in place. Two of the 


field 


electro-magnets can be seen below it and 
there are two more in the upper part of 
the motor, so that when it is closed, the 
armature lies between all four magnets. 
It does not touch them, however, and is 


free to turn around. 


Wuen THe Current 1s Turnep On. 


When the motorman turns. on the 


cur- 


rent, the field magnets and the small mag- 
nets of the armature all become “alive” 
and each field magnet attracts an arma- 


ture magnet. 
ture begins to turn around. 
armature magnet gets around to the 
magnet attracting it, the current in 


The result is that the arma- 
When an 


field 
it is 


automatically reversed, and the field mag- 





Fig. 4—Armature 


net instead of attracting it now pushes it 
away; and as: this is repeated each time 
an armature coil comes around, the arma- 
ture is kept revolving with great force. 
It is geared to tne car wheels (the gears 
are in the circular case at the extreme 
right of the motor in Fig. 1), so that when 
the armature turns, the car wheels turn 


too, and off goes the car. 


Hieuest anv Lowest. 


California contains the highest 
in the United States, Mount Whi 


int 
ey, 


14,502 feet, and the lowest point, in Death 





Valley, about 850 feet below sea level. 








The Sustent Rad 
Greatest Invention of the eee nul of 
Years of Experimentation. 


Abolishes Detector Troubles 
and Adjustments. NO MORE DELATS — WO 
MORE a3 TIMP AND MESSAGES. NO 
page TO 0 Pick up your receivers 

time, Summer by Winter, in any atmos- 
spocls condition 

CAN RECEIVE | INSTANTLY WITHOUT 
ANY ADJUSTING 


INTRODUCTORY 
Price for ' 
February $3 00 


3000 MILES 
is latest 
















ful, but true 
you cannot 

get the Instant Radiograph out of adjustment 
no matter how. you knock it about—Try it 
yourself, hit it with a hammer while in use. 
Vibrations, Jars, Knocks cannot affect it as 
there are no fine adjustments to make—no bat- 
teries—nothing to wear out—no operating ex- 
pense whatever. 

The Instant Radiograph is more efficient than 
any detector on the market as there is nothing 


to adjust. 
The Instant Radiograph is beautifully and 
solidly constructed. 
This is a wonderful instrument of distinctive 
appearance that Fg will be proud to have in 
your wireless st: 
The Radiograph is the greatest recent invention 
in the Wireless field. _ its value is priceless and 
as we want every and op- 
erator on land and on board ships to use it, 
we have decided to make an introductory price 
of $3.00 for a limited time only. This is only 
one-third of the price at —— it should be 
sold. Send your order at 
Free—Send for Instant Radiograph—descriptive 
folder B.L now. A Kk you need, ‘‘Radio Sta- 
tions of the World.” A complete, authentic 
list of call — of all public wireless sta- 
tions. pe] only 50c. 

UN ERSAL. WIRELESS ona pay 
"9 East 32nd Street, New Y 











NEW WIRELESS WONDER 




























Ever Hear an S. 0. S.? 


One of these stormy 
days you may have 
real news for the 
boys, if you afe us- 
ing a Brandes Su- 
perior Head Set. It 
adds many miles to 





able wireless infor- 


mation. 
C. BRANDES, Inc. 
Wireless Receiver 
Specialists 


Room 816, 32 Union Square, NEW YORK 


BRANDES 


_ Wireless Head Sets | 


IO 














PERIMENT Kh. ‘Une sopy will 
also and 
tclentiRe p stories that wilt ‘delight you. 


@eElectrical :2 25s 
Experimente ) 


Wireless, 





0 dabble 
gp electricity and 
The 
“How - to - Make- 
I t ? 





$1. 
for 3 numbers. THE E Ec: 


100 
TRICAL EX EXPERIMENTER, 238 Fulton St., N. Y. © 














How to Get a Fine Football X°....°, 


(value $1.25), 
Leather, Canvas a .--y to a 
Ys’ ‘LI 


sending 
(at $1 each) for BOYS" LI 


made. of fine Brown Pebbl Bet: rain 
reader 
ie yeasty subscriptions 








Mention Bors’ Lirn in anewering advertisements 
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STAMPS 


[Ne adwertisements for this column are a 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex 








pert in stamp matters Kind y report any wun- 
satisfactory service, | 
VENEZUELA 
This historical old country of South America 


ja well represented by a apecial collection we 
are offering for a limited time, 

25 different stampa of Venesuela iasued during 
the yeare 1883-1801, inoluding the 25¢e Anni- 
versary stamp «0 seldom found. 

Usually priced at $1.04, 

Opportunity Price iSe—Post Free. 

Bend for our new 82-page prico list, listing 
many other unusual sets. Seott Stamp & U) 
Oe., Dept. U, 127 Madison Avenue, New York. 


m 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


12 Pletortal eee, ee 

















Send 4c one oe oe ; ) Se Mention 
mopte), asmania 
in U. S (View). New Cg & ( _ om 
eupo le 
Stamps OF jicita (View), China (Guak), ° 2 
Postage jamaica (Water Falls), etc. F186 


Only one packet to each applicant. 
BRIGHT & SON, 164, Strand, London, W. C., Eng. 














A collection of rare 
A Stamp Album, Mexican WAR stamps, 
incl. Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, perf. 
gauge and —— scale, one. etc., all for 
5c. a, be 809% comm. Agents 
Wanted. we Buy amps. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL| OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 


1000 “Cleveland” Hinges. { Pocket Album. 1! 
for Perf. Gauge. 5 Spanish War Revenues. 10 U. 

s. yw Cut ins. War. Dept. 8 Civil 
10c War Revs. 6 N. Y. State Revs. CROWELL 
STAMP co. Cleveland, Ohio. 








COINS 5 diff. 150 yrs. old .25; 6 Medals .25; 
* Babylonian inscribed tablet 4,000 yrs. “old 
75; Egyptian Mummy beads 10 for .20; Mound Build- 
ers Money 3 for .25; Wampum 10 for .15; 
Pistol—$1; $200 C.S.A. Money .20; Buying list .10; 


_. The First Stamps 
By FRANK L, COES 











Antique | 

















The British “Black Penny” and the 
Brazilian “Bull’s B ye.” 


me to tell him something about the 

first postage stamps, and it seems 
that a few only of us know what the first 
adhesive stamp was and when it was is- 
sued. 

In 1841 the British public were treated 
to their first view of the “One Penny” 
stamp which was used for that denomina- 
tion through a series of issues for nearly 
forty years. First in black and then in 
varying shades of red, it held the affection 
of the British officials for a longer time 
than any single design has ever kept favor 
in any country. 

In that period the Post Office sold 
20,700,000,000. Nearly twenty-one billion 
impressions of one design is “quite some” 
| stamps, I think you will admit. 


In 1848 the government of Brazil put out 


A READER of Boys’ Lire has asked 





Retail list and sample coin .05; T. L. Elder, Dept. |its first series of stamps for postal use, 


New York City. 





all countries, free. Post: 


C., 32 EB. 23rd S8t., 
. oe this paper. Large einem, | 
possible send names 2 col- 


STAMPS 2 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


DIFFERENT STAMPS from 70 Different For- 

eign Countries, Seg, Bolivia, Ceylon. Gold 

Coast, Monaco, Persi alee. rvia, Trini- 
dad, etc., for only 150o—A BARGAIN Our pamphlet, 
which tells “How to Make a nase Collection Proper- 
ly,” with each order, QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN 
CO., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, On)! 


BIG WAR PACKET 


50 stamps from warring countries, pacteting Cormeny, 
surcharged Belgium and iy oe All for cen! 
those applying for approval shee’ 

FAR WEST STAMP co. Tacoma, Wash 


100 varieties used stamps. 











1 packet stamp hinges. 
ALL 1 pocket stamp album. 
FOR 1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 

1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 

10 varieties unused stamps, 


Lake View Stamp Co.. 5222 Virginia Place. Los Angeles, Cal. 


STAMPS FREE— 75 all diff. for the names of 


two collectors and 2c. postage, 4 
Bosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; 30 Sweden, l0e.; 6 Rou- 
mania 1906 pictures and heads, 10c,; 20 diff, Foreign 
coins, 250.; large U. 8. cent, sn Lista free, We buy 
aan a) and coins, Buying .‘st 

LEDO STAMP CO., Toledo Ohle, U. 8 A 








STAMPS FREE 0X2 of these sets 3 diff, Sou- | 


dan (camel), or 3 diff, Nyassa 

(giraffe), or 1916 Hungarian War Stamp, or 1 Nyassa- 
land, big price lista, bargain lists, $2 premium coupon, 
ete, free for 26 postage, Finest 50% approvala 
. "G PHILLIPS & 00., Glastenbury, Conn,, (Dept, F.) 


STAMPS, 108 all different, Tranevaal, Ser- 
via, Brasil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
ava. oto, and album, l0e, 1000 Finely 
ined, 200, 65 different U, &, Bhe, 1000 
inane do {gente wanted, 50 per cent, 


Free atani 
a a eal bot reek "lve., St, Lows, Mo. 
hed f 
41 Scouts Nor ai bee : 













and fo samp mm 
and are alll buyin 





them, W tt" stampa Free Give Troop No. when writing 
6. A. PLOOH, Deoulmaater, Held Pi, ladianapelia 
ATTENTION! | monigag Stamp Album, over 800 

hinges and 100 varietica, 


itn, bo, 


tytn 1008, | hh, to 2 he 1 Way 1004, 1 
», © var, if) Moudan 1008 3 et 2 fh, aot 


A 
a 4 1, Be Wer on, 
ie, we LY Wed " orarheod Ave, Brook is a TT 


Mention Bove’ Lira th anewertng advertisements 


Waiaht, ws Oourt St, Beaten, Mara, 





18 var 


lin the “bull’s eye” series, as they have 


FREE 75, 221 diferent stamps 4 been called, and in 1847 the United States 


put into use the well-known 5 and 10 cent 
stamps of its first issue. Two months later 
the British colony of Mauritius followed 
with its famous “Post Office” issue. 

You see, Uncle Sam was a bit slow on 
the stamp question, although he has since 
caught up and passed the other countries 
in his use of the Postal service. 


Some Varve Comparisons 


It is rather interesting :to compare the 
values of these first issues, and a com- 
parison tells us more than we can learn 
in any other way. 

The “Penny Black” of 1840-4 in perfect 
unused condition is worth about $6, and the 
80 reis of Brazil, 1848, is valued around 
$10, Our own 5c 1847 is worth $8 to $10. 
These prices are for nice, clean stamps, 
full margined and with more or less gum. 
In spite of the variation in the quantities 
printed and the face value, these three 
seem to be about on a plane in value. 

The contrast comes when we find that 
the price of a Post Office Mauritius, used 
or unused, in fair to medium condition, is 
from $1,500 up, and as there are less than 
thirty copies known, the price is not so 
awfully high, There were only 500 im- 
pressions made of the Mauritius, but its 
price is much higher than several other 
stamps that are much more rare, owing 
to King George and a few others trying 
to own the total supply. 


Have You a “Buack Penny’? 


Take it all around, the “Penny Black” 
ia the firat isaue that merita the moat 
praise, even If the Se 1847 ia that of our 
country, and I hope every youn col 
lector will try to own at least a used copy, 
air Rowland Hill, the head of the British 








Poat Offlee in 1840, has in thia stamp a 
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Be Prepared 


for this summer’s sport by equip- 
ping your bicycle with a 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


The brake that brings the wonderful, body- 
building pastime of bicycling to perfection. 
Absolute control assured on the steepest 
grades and crowded streets, always ready, 
always dependable the most valuable 
equipment a bicyclist ever had. 

You know the reputaticen of the Corbin Du- 
plex! All bicyclists know its reputation. 
Ask any of them. The answer will always 
be the same—“‘the most all around satisfac- 
tory coaster brake on the market.” Un- 
equalled for power of grip, ease of 
operation and durability. 








Specify it for 
your new wheel, 
equip it to your 
old one. Sold 


and equipped 
by all dealers. 
Write for illus- 
trated  cata- 


log. 


SCREW CORPORATION 


THE CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 

















e BIRDS—-NESTS— 
The Oologist EGGS—TAXIDERMY 
THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they sec on their tramps and camps in the woods. 
Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a 
free exchange noties. Sample copy FREE. Address 
THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, 

















° ¢ We teach you to play b 
Cornet Given! mail; and will give you 4 
Beautiful fast or any Brass Band Instrument ab- 
- * solutely You pay weekly as lessons are 
taken. Instrument is sent with first 
=e lesson. Graduates in every state. 
Hundreds of enthusiastic testimonials. 
Write today for our booklet and won- 
derful tuition offer. 
NTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL, 
538 Musie Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


> 
Scoutmaster’s Records 
may be easily kept by using our forms. 
Catalog “Printed Helps’ with latest samples, 
prices and helpful articles on marching, a troop 
contest, equipment, etc. (copyrighted), sent for 6c. 


THE GRAPHIC PRESS 
946 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Individual Name 


Pencils 
Stamped in 
GOLD 


























3 


All with Same 
Name aa aanqiome 25¢ 
ral box, 
ful = ONE < a name, 100, 
Stamps a. a Alas, largest line of “AD 
Pencils ever offered. 


C. L. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 


Goodyear-Akron § $948 48 


Bicycle Tires 
Peete -Enduring—Ask Your Dealer 
free ta ap 


ce Documentary, retall value fe 
hue for ove excellent le approvals inne LEwoood 
A 60.,, malo Loomis at, Sty Ohieage, | i 


CHOOL INFORMATION and FRLE 


Patalogs of all Hoarding Mehooi ( 1, 
Apert Aavies Tree, Want for ive we ry ts 
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great memorial, and to many of us old | 
boys it will always be the finest stamp 
in the album, 

Che change to red was made to assure 
the stamps not being used twice, as a black 
post mark did not show on a black stamp. 
Trne, many of them were cancelled in red, 
but to be sure, and to save time, the 
color change was made, 

\s with all new things, Sir Rowland’s 
new stamp came in for much criticism, 
and letters still exist showing that some 
people thought the moistening of the stamp 
with the tongue was an insult to the Queen, 
But it took only a few months for these 
objections to be fergotten, and it was but 
a few months before collecting began. 


Tue Earuiest Cottecrion 
You see, a stamp collection cannot be 
older than 1840, The first printed refer- 
ence we know of a stamp collection was in 
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a London paper in 1860. This was de- 
scribing a collection of 400 varieties, made 
by a boy. 

A Mr. Booty in 1862 catalogued 1,100 
varieties, and did not name any minor 
varieties. That is quite a contrast to the 
60,000 and over that are noted in the cur- 
rent catalogue? 

This same reader of Boys’ Lire asked 
me one I can’t answer. It is this: “Why 
do all the heads on the stamps of Great 
Britain turn toward the left?” 

Perhaps some of you can find out. 


Wuat to Reap 

If you could see the distances some of 
my letters come from Boys’ Lire readers, 
and the variety of questions they ask, 
perhaps your idea of distance and the 
spread of Scouting would get a new turn. 
I am more than pleased to find that the 
sons of old collectors have interested “Dad” 
enough to make him ask questions. It is 
sometimes a bit difficult to answer all the 
minor details, but here is one of value 
to you all. “What stamp paper shall my 
bey read?” Of American papers “Mekeel’s 
Weekly,” Boston; of foreign papers, “The 
Stamp Lover,’ London. There are many 
more but these two are the best. Parents 
often feel that if they furnish reading | 
beyond Boys’ Lire they are helping along | 
lines that help you to learn. I believe you | 
can ill afford to study without some tech- 
nical reading along the line of interest. 
Mind you, I. don’t advise any boy under 
14 to give the trade papers too much time, 
but after the collection is well started it 
is necessary. 





Acatn, Don’t Forcet Suvut-Ins, 

I have been putting away all the speci- 
mens I could spare in suitable shape to 
send to shut-ins here and there. A world | 
of good can be done by remembering these 
comrades, and a little gift in the shape of | 
a packet may start a new collector, 








“There, Mother, Just | 


As You Predicted—” 


Missing the “game-ball” right in front of the pocket is only one of the whimsical 


turns with which Home Billiards abounds. 


sharp-shooter. 


Your family deserves this daily 


It’s part of the frolic to twit the family 


So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own. 
sport and exercise that Brunswick Carom and 


Pocket Tables are providing for thousands of homes. 


Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


It’s free. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” ‘Convertible’ and ‘‘Quick Demountable’”’ 
: Billiard Tables ~ ‘ 


Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Brunswick Home Tables are scientifically 
built, with accurate angles, fast ever-level bil- 
liard beds and quick-acting Monarch cushions— 
the choice of experts. 

Why buy a toy table when a real grown-up 
Brunswick costs so li By paying while 
vlaying, you never will miss the amount, 


Any Home Has Room 


Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any 
size your home requires. Our “‘Quick Demount- 
abie’’ fits on top of your library or dining table, 
or comes with folding or quick-detachable legs. 

“Grand” and “Baby Grand’’—for homes with 
@ spare room, attic, basement or den—are the 


finest and fastest in the world. 





“BABY GRAND” 


Carem and Pocket Billiard Style 





30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Ex- 
pert Book of 33 Games, etc., all included free 
with every Brunswick. No extras to buy—no 
heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30 days FREE. 
Then pay monthly, as little as 10 cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book, ‘‘Bil- 
liards—The Home Magnet,’’ that shows these 
tables in_ realistic colors, discloses factory 
prices and full details. New edition now ready. 
~ a coupon for this valuable book today 
t’s 


MEN Beye BIT EV veh stele) Oa ida a 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (512) 
Dept. 27C, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book 
** Billiards—The Home Magnet” 

and tell about your home trial offer. 











When Snow Lies Deep 
By Nein M, Cove 

I wonder if you really know 
The gratitude the birds will show 
For crumbs and seeds and bita of meat, 
Or anything that they ean eat 
When winter winds blew loud and shrill, 
And anewflakes cover fleld and hill 
Nelect a tree and bere a hole 
About the shape of cup, er bewl, 
And fill it with some melted fat, 
Or something that they ean get at, 
And nete how seon the birda will come, 
And how their little bills will drum 
“he grubs and wormea are all asleep 
In winter when the enow lies deep; 
\nd ae the beat that we ean do 
To ald the birds, and eee them through 
hia trying time of snow and aleet 
Ta to provide them foed to eat, 


~—Pyom Our Dumb Animate, 





Get ready for Summer. 


free catalo: 
qt the a 


yes. 









There's a barre! of fun at little cost in owning an ‘Old Town Canoe,” 
Paddling builds muscles and develops your chest. 






Mention Nove’ Live in anawering advertisements 


Send for catalog of 







and “Old 5 


atest al eee Bea aes 
arte talag ity taal ENN wn tanoee ww 7 too 
we cdh POUT CANOE Se, 
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A Special Offer 


- to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
‘made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 


Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used, 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil, To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
ia at the desired 
length, By turning 
the serew back in 
epposite direction 
the lead is fastened, 
niekel- 
an d pre 
vided with patent 
“elip” which helde 
the peneil in the 
poe ket, 


Heavily 
plated 





BOTH thie DIA. 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 











e222 eee ee ee 
ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE. the Boy Scouts’ Magazin 
- 200 ae prenee, New York. 4: 
ease send, al) charges prepaid, the D 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and the cLoreH PEN. 
CIL advertised by you. for which I send you $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 











Mention Boys’ Lirg in answering advertisements 
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In lettera that have came te Bova’ Lave, 
boya have written aa followa; 


IT think the Leneseme Corner ia a aplendid 
way for the seoute ef different countries te get 
acquainted with each ether.—Laney H,. Sehr 
bach, Ohie. 

believe you and your staff and all con 
nected with the Leneseme Cerner ought te 
he complimented on their good work they are 
doing in furthering thie eorreapendence whieh 
in @ way brings the countries inte closer viene 
relations and thus ie a stepping stone towar 
the long looked fer universal peace.——William 
B, Leidt, Buffalo, N 

T am very much interested in the Rove’ 
Lire Lonesome Oorner have written my 
firat three letters thie month, and I intend | 
write more et 66 much pleasure out 6 
it, I am sorry did not start sooner, The 
Lonesome Oorner is the best department in 
Boys’ Lire, and I am thankful for it.——Bibert 
0. Taft, Moe. 

The Lonesome Corner is a great thing, I am 
how corresponding with scouts in America and 
England and receiving gos things, such as 
stamps, teards, from England, pictures and 
other things.——Theodore R. Robie, Mase. 


If you are not taking advantage of the 
Lonesome Corner to make friends in other 
parts of the United States and in lands 
across the sea, you’re “missing it”—that’s 
all. Why not send a letter, or several let- 
ters, right away? In every number of 
Boys’ Lire you will find the names of boys 
who want to get letters from you. Pick 
your names, write a good letter, and send 
it, as explained in the rules, and Boys’ Lirz 





| will forward it. 


Our Lonesome Corner 


Any Boy Can Do It 
This is the Way 


ick out the name of a bey 

Vrite a letter to him 

Address an envelope with his name and 
the right peatage 

Put your ewh hame And address on the 
reverse side of the inside envelope 

Den't seal that envelepe 

Hnelose it in another addressed to the bey 
in care of Bova’ Lire. Mail this te us and 
we will forward it 

Tf your letter is to a boy in North America 
er England, put of 4 twocent stamp, If it 
is to gO to Any other country abroad, five 
cents. 





AMBRICAN BOYe WHO WANT Letters OW 
Hoppiss 

Alvin Almer, Minn., exchange posteards and 
stamps. 

Strother Alsop, N. ©., books; baseball; 12 and 
13 years ol ‘ 

Robert Askins, Ky., hunting and nee, 

Howard Berkshire Iowa, seout-work; books; 
stamps; postcard exchange. 

Geeree Burns, Oal., photographs of animals and 
irds. 

Randolph Olifford, Maes., exchange postcards. 

Louis Clonnen, Conn., postage stamps; photogra- 
hy ; ter stamps. 

Robert B. Oruise, Oonn., scouting; hikes; for- 
eign scouts; F gre postcards. 

Alexander L. H. Darrah, Pa., electricity; wire- 
less; cycling; stamps; 12 to 14 years old. 
and L, Dent, Iowa, camping; hiking; ae 





ee 
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counts of personal visits to Yellowstone Park. 
Fimer Eek, Minn., scouting subjects. 

Laurens Ww. Ellis, Mass., boys in Germany. 
“—e Freeman, Ohio, traveling; camping; post- 


amis, 

Harry T. French, Conn., postcards and scouting 
subjects. 

Robert M, Goff, Conn., postcards with foreign 
scouts, 

Dorsey W. Henderson, Ohio, poster stamps. 

Carl 8. Hollis, Iowa, European and Mexican 
Wars. 

Meredith O. Hooper, Pa., electrical work. 

Ray Hoover, Iowa, camping; or exchanging 
manuals. 

Chester Jacobson, Mich., basketball; football, and 
general scouting. 

Axel gee Mass., lunch counters; shelters for 
birds. 

William F. Lennan, N. J., wireless; rifle shoot- 
ing, and first aid. 

Harry Levin, Md., semaphore signalling; show 
ecard writing; hikes ; foreign bvys. 

Harold May, Mo., merit badges. 

Milton B. Magee, N. Y., snaphsot photography. 

Clarence D. 
Boy Scouts. 

Arthur O'Keefe, N. Y., athletics; commercial 
geography. 

Jack Olsen, Mo., curios, etc.; 
can boys. 

Thomas Peat, Ill., foreign boys. 


foreign or Ameri- 


Alvin SS en Ma., postcards of outdoor 
view; bir 
Harry A. Plunkett, N. J., relics; postcards; 


state seals. 
Edward V. Reed, Mass., stamps; coins; minerals, 
Edmund Ridley, N. Y., stamps; swimming; cycl- 
ing; basketball; hikes, 


Warren A. Robert, Ida., stamps; coins; live 
stock 
Dave Rosenau, Ala., stamps; postcards; books, 


and correspondence with foreign scouts. 

Rudolph Saintonge, Mass., scouts in war zone, 

Charles H. Saylor, Kan., ‘skating. 

Carl 8S. Schjoll, Minn., old United States coins, 

Whitney N. Seymour, Wis., Indian relics. 

Foster Shaw, Ohio, scouts in Canon City, Colo. 

William M. Van Antwerp, N. Y., European 
scouts; postcards; pictures. 

Bradley Van Deusen, Colo., 
all kinds. 

Louis Vibert, N. Y¥., exchanging stamps. 

Vernon B,. Walters, Ida., mechanics; 
biles; boys with mechanical ideas, 

Louis Welch, Mass., exchanging stamps and 
postcards with foreign scouts; carpentry. 

Lawrence Wood, Ill, motion pictures. 

Howard 8. Yeatts, Va., scouting; stamps; boys 
in Australia and Africa, 


Boys In Over LANDS 


poster stamps of 


automo- 


Ove Rerring, Sweden, wants letters from Ameri 
can beys; journalism; scouting; commerce 
Joseph ©. Bonner, Canada, coins and stamps; 
especially with beys in the war sone, 

Kunijire Udrine, Japan, wishes te cerrespond 
with American beya ever 14 years ef age; 
postcards and phetegraphs 


AMBRICAN Bova Wao Have Sener Lerraas AND 
Wan? Mone 
ARKANSAS——Flarmon Me@arvoll, F. A. Mwitser 
CabLipoRNiA—Merriam Ndwards, Wayne Hink 
ley, Kegwa Takashi, Haren MelLean, Heary Bim 

mons, Lieyd &. CG. Young 

COLORADO—Philip Melf, A. Tatt 

CONN ROTIOUT— Lester A D. A, Cheater, 
Mieven &. Cooke, William Driver, Aihert Driver, 
James Fox, Mortimer Rlingay Merling 0 
Parker, Reb, M, Pearee, Leuia Patt, Jamea W 
Teagle 

DRLAWARR=—=J, Batwiatle 


rLoribaA—Willlam 8, Chambers, Beautmaater, 
f Custia Pugate, Ransom Purr, Willard 

yeors 

GeoraiA=——Willlam MeRenate 

IbAHO==Burton Van Taesel 


ILLINOta@==Vern H, Barnes, Hareld Render, 
Varris Branan, B, T, Douglas, Lyman Mathew, 
Arthur J, Peterson, Lewis Seaman, William Beay 

INDIANA==William Grace, Howard §, Laey, 
Melville A, Powell, Raymond Woeda. 

lowA—Howard Berkshire, Lawrence Pierson, 
Laurel Regers, Herman Wilson, 

KANSAS=-Frank Sargent, Loren 0, White, 

LOVISIANA—=W, B. Gregory, A. Kreeger, M, 8 
Waterman, Frederick 0, Occhsner, 

MAInk=Allen H, Mathewson, Harris O 
Palmer, Asa M. Small, CO, Wilder Smith, none 
Stevens, D, F, Thomas, John H, Welsh, , 

MARYLAND—T, Reid Whaling. 

MASSACHUUSETTS—George L, Burns, Gordon 
Harlon, Howard F, Harper, Edgar Lundin, ‘Vie- 
tor McDonald, Thomas B. O'Donnell, Wm. 
Sholar, Jr., R. 8S. Waton, Richard L, illiams. 

Missovrr—John D, Faulkner, Ralph Hether- 
lin, Jack Olsen, Fred Tekel, hard Thomas, 
John James, Robert English, 

MonTANa—John James. 

NeBRASKA—Frank Brown, Wilmer Edwards, 
Robert Wallxce. 


(List continued on next page) 









Nagle, Pa., photography; foreign- 


The 
Proudest 
Boy Alive! 





equipped, Price 
$25 to $40. 


Indian Motobike—little 

brother of the Big Indian 
Motocycle and built along the 

same astyle__ilines, 















Electrically 
$40. Other models, 


All prices f. o. b, Factory. 


That’s how every boy feels when he owns an 
Just knowing it's an Indian he’s riding gives him that feeling of confi- 


dence and pride of possession which no other bicycle could give him, 
That name /ndian on his bicycle is the same name that the BEST motor- 


cycle bears, 


And that tells him something— gives him lots of reason for being proud, It's 


budit, and that means it's the auly bicycle 
jeorge M. 


Indian- 
for him! 


Hendee—the Indian “Big Chief'—-rede bicycles ‘way back in ‘82, He 


licked the best pedalers and became champion 


He knows wheelae—rede them, studied them, built them, 
It's just got to be the bieyele or he wouldn't let it carry 


study inte the 1916 Indian, 
the Indian name, 


He puts his 45 years of 


Indian Riecveles are fully guaranteed and are the greatest bieyele v hues in America. 


On the market but a_few months, they already ha¥e taken the 


goes with the name Indian 


eadership that naturally 


Indian—the pride of the boy who rides! 


For sale by Indian dealers 
Send for handsome, enappy eatalog 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 841 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Lavgest Meterevele Manufacturers in the world 




















$450 Bugles for Boy Scouts 


Made in U. BA. 





Th G with slide to F. Length 15 inches. Highly 
polished brass wath sliver plated mouthplece— 
model same as by United States Quarter- 
masters’ Corps. _Rullt for service and especially 
well suited for Boy Scouts, 

Let your Scoutmaster 0. K. order and we will 
ship one of these les subject to three 
trial. If — satisfactory send us $4.50; if 
not satisfac return bugle. 


J. W. YORK & SONS “snd, Rapids, 
traments 


Manufacturers High Grade Band In 
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TCY 
TRANSFORMERS 
9 Different Voltages 
Watt ..ccass y 
ft: wit reey 
Ypres, Beil oe 

pM gt 


alan 
ts, bells, wirel 
Sithe induction eo 


wight 
A. R. DARLING 


1532 N. Capitol Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


“the largeat in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible C ,and gives the quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service, 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1918 Catalog (44 pages) lista more than 
Periodicals and Offers. Its a 
Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking, The name J, M, Hanson-Bennett 


ia the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine feild, 


Local Agents Wanted 


NamesndAddres LODAY} 


Name and Address 
ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
842 Brooks Buliding CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Bearings 
5/74 / D 


lhe 
Mean 


AUTO- WHEEL 
COASTER WAGONS 


are built like automo- 
biles for SPEED, stur- 
diness and durability, 

There are many substitutes; but demand the Orig- 
inal and get the best-looking and best-runnin 
w on the road; steel axles, roller-bearings, ova 
spokes. And every part STRONG! 

You can get ‘Boy's Auto” FREE! Find 
out HOW by sending us your hardware dealer's 
name today, } 

BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Sehenk St. No. Tyagrenee, nN. Y 
in Canada: Preston, Ont. 
paying school 


BOYS Build up « business after 
* hours. Our big catalogue and particulars 
free. Write todev. No money required 

FOWLER SUPPLY CO.. Station ©, Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 











NEw HAMPSHIRE—Nathaniel Dodge, Leon P. 
Scammon. 

NortH OCAROLINA—Malcolm Fowler, Wade H. 
Lucas. 

NEw JERSEY—John Apgar, Ralph B. Army, 
Jr., George Barnes, F. Borholz, Lawrence 
Carter, L. Burton Crane, Jr., L. H. Eldredge, 
Fred Ferguson, Elpbra Harris, Wm. F. Lennan, 
George Milne, Jacob Rudnick, Anthony Skelly, 
©. W. Travis, R. Van Gytenbeek, Thomas A. 
Williams, 

New YorKkK—Gordon Alder, Louis H. Asness, 
H. Homer Buckelmueller, Howard Catin, Ru- 
dolph Cohen, Lester ©. Essex, E. E. Fraedrick, 
Jr., Charles E. Fricke, Harold Garrabrant, Louis 
Gelurko, H. S. Goldsmith, H. Granet, Russell 
Hammond, Dorsey W. Henderson, Owen Hughes 
Louis 8. Marshioni, James McNally, Howard 
Jespensen, Edson Severn, Wm. Sinramm, John 
Small, Robert K.-Straus, F. H. Tusch, Walde- 
mar Voorhees. 

On10—Ira Oreeger, Theo Freeman, 
Hagerman, E. Hyams, Dougherty Penn, 
Risley, Luke Schmuker, Percy G. Snyder. 

OKLAHOMA—Andy Hall, John G. Stobaugh. 

OrzgGcon—Earl Carter, Averill D. Trotter. 

P&SNNSYLVANIA — Samuel G. Ballentine, 
Thomas G. Bishop, Arthur Follett, Edwin 0. 
Frazier, James Geyser, Charles Husted Lawrence 
Keirn, Forest Kline, Fred McAlpine, Roger Mac- 
Donagh, H, T, Miller, Free Ottemiller, Wayne F. 
Peckman, James P. Riley, Clarence Starrett, Roy 
Stone, Elvin Tabb, F. Howard Wightman. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Henry B, Lines. 

TENNESSRE—W,. Bernard Barcroft, Boyd 
Blackwell, Wm, W. Bond, Oakley Elliott, Clif- 


Frank 
Ww. B. 





ford Kelly, George Miller Moss, J. B. Nicklin. 
Texas—Walter J, Hodson, William Hartman, | 


Robert Dean, Norman Biggers, Curtis Adams, 
Tucker Nast. 

VERMONT—Dwight Bailey, Carl O. Samuelson. 

ViIRGINIA—Edwin Simpson (a cripple), 
Frank Bailey, Henry ©. Ball, Leroy Baum, Gus 
Berman, Morris Broughton, Carl Brown, Ra 
Brown, Jr., Charles Bureh, Harry Burnham, M. 
A. Oacace, E. G. Evans, L, Garnett; Wm. Gornto, 
A. Hodges, Robert H. Hoge, R. 0. Jones, M. 8S. 
Keefe, Thomas Lackland, Earl L. Lockwood, 
Horace Mackan, Rhea Moore, Dodson Morrisette, 
Vernon Newton, F. L. Pelot, Edwin H. Samp- 
son, Joe W. Short, Charles Allen Taylor, M. 
Taylor, 8. Ray White, Philip Nelson William- 
son, Russell Williamson. 

WASHINGTON—Wallace Oliver, Conklin, Har- 
old Keyes. 

West? VirGInrA—Harold Butcher, Erwin Dob- 
bins, Ernest B. Gibson. 

WIScONSIN—Newell Clapp, Glenn Ferguson, 
Donald Goodhue, Kenneth Hunt, Frank Hutch- 
inson, A. Lester Pierce. 

Boys In OrHer Lands WHO Want Lerrers. 

CANAL ZONE—Roberts Carson. 

Cu1na—F, A. M. Rosario. 

DENMARK—Helmuth Frederiksen. 

HoLLanp—G. J. Teunessen. 

ENGLAND—Arthur Brown, James Buxendald, 
A. Cooper, Stanley Fishleigh, Wilfred J. Gilpin, 
R. B. Hall, Fred Hargreaves, Ernest Heaton, 
Donald Herbert, Charles H. Hollingwood, 
Llewellyn, Alex Mackenzie, Herbert Maidens, 
Fred Marsden, Arthur H. Moore, William Per- 
rie, Walter Perrin, James Pilling, Wilfred Rob- 
erts, Fred L, Rose, William Sexton, Arthur?Tron. 

ScoTrLanp—Hugh Clark, William W. Harris, 
Giddes Rosen. 

PoRTUGAL—Cynan Davies, 

WALES—Rudolf Horner, 








Di 


COVERIES ~* 


2) 
RE- DISCOVERIES 





A Baywnoo Saur ano Perren SHaxen, 


Take a piece of 
bamboo about four 
inches long with a 
joint in the middle, 
‘ut salt and a 
stopper In one end 
and pepper and a 
stopper in the 
other, Seout 
Roger Strout, 
Brunewick, Me, 


How vo Cur a Borris, 

Take a plece of ordinary string big 
enough to go around the bottle to be cut, 
Saturate the string in either wood alcohol 
or alcohol, fill the bottle with 
hot water, tle the string 
tightly around the bottle 
at the place you want to 
cut it, then light the string. 

Repeat 
this several 
times, but be 


bottle in ex- 

actly the 

jjsame place 

each time 

and that it is 

Z. tied very 

rs tightly. The 
number of times it is necessary to repeat 
this operation depends on the thickness of 
the glass. When you are sure it is almost 
cut through, hold the bottle in your hand 





Fig %- 


- 


JIHR RKditor will be glad to recetve from 

any reader of Bova’ Lives, suggestions for 
thie department, Jf vou have discovered waya 
of doing things that you think might aave other 
people time and trouble, let ua hear from you 
Thie department offera you @ _ mighty good 
chance to do @ good turn, don't you think? 
Addvesa ali lettera to “Seout Discoverten, 
hove’ Lave, Tue Boy Soovrs’ Magainn, 800 
Pith Avenue, New York City 





ailver knife,—Seout Paul Runk, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, 


A Hanoy Fier Arm Kre, 
This firat ald kit is a big canvas belt 
divided into as many pockets as one wishes, 
Into each pocket may be put a bottle of 
some sort of medicine or bandages, At 
the ends of the belt fold the corners back 
and sew them, Then take a five cent book 


roomy rs 
le 


strap, cut it in two about three or four 
inches from each end. Take these pieces 
and rivet one to each end of the belt 80 
that you can wear the belt around your 
waist. ‘The picture shows better than I 
can tell how it is made—Scout Henry 
Cavendish, Huntington, W. Va. 


How to Keer Boos Farsu 1x Camp. 

When in camp where no ice can be ob- 
tained, the following is a good plan to 
keep eggs fresh. In a cool, shady spot, 





land gently hit it with the handle of a 





dig a hole about six inches deep and cover 













i a 


3, 
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the bottom and sides with a thick layer 
of excelsior. Place the eggs in the bed of 





A—Clay in which hole is made. 
B—Layers of excelsior. 
C—Egqgs. 
D—Protecting stakes. 

excelsior, cover them with another thick 
layer, then put some stakes around the 
hole in order to keep people from walking 
into it. This makes a first rate “ice box.” 
—Scout William Sinram, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Harcner Hurt. 

Quite a number of scouts have trouble 
with the axe slipping off the helve and 
the first thing they do is to drive a nail 
which only tends to split the helve and 
make matters worse. ! have discovered a 
practical way of fixing this, You will 
note from the drawings that a wire passes 








over the head of the axe the hole in the 
helve in the side view, Then in_ the 
croas section the copper wire is twisted and 
a little staple driven in to hold it in place, 

Another thing I have found practical 
ia to soak the axe in water the night be- 
fore the hike, This tends to swell the 
handle and make it firm.-—Seoutmaster 
Arthur J, Fitagerald, N. Y. 


For tux Scour Wao Cooxa, 


When cooking in camp or on a hike, 
instead of balancing your frying pan in- 
securely on unsteady stones or the embers 
of the fire, a good support can be made of 
two three fect pleess of pipe one inch in 
diameter and four iron rods three-fourths 
of an inch wide, or just wide enough to 
fit in the ends of the Pipes. These rods’ 
should be one-fourth of an inch thick and 
nine and one-half inches long. Each of 
the four rods should have a right-angle 
bend of two and a half inches to fit in t 
ends of the pipes. You can fit one and 
a half inches of the bend in the pipe and 
have the other inch outside the pipe, but 
if you want to cook more than one article 
fit the whole two and a half inches in the 
pipe, as it makes it stronger. Drive the 
rods in the ground to a depth of three 
inches, and if the soil is sandy twist the 
rods at the bottom to give them a better 

ip. Put the two pipes and rods at a 

istance of six inches apart. The support 
will stand four inches above the ground, 
and if a hot fire is built underneath, 
it will be possible to cook as many as 








three articles at the same time.—Scout 
Stanley Hart. N. J, 
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BUILD YOURSELF A 


Yachtsmen 
THE RUDDER PUBLISHING 
252 West 34th Street, New Y 





Read The Rudder—The Magazine for 


ork, ny. 


BOAT i A} yor ye ea butterflies each summer 


A Racing Cat or a Speed Launch 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Yacht and Boatbuilding Books 







































































































“After I've been mung? 
don't do a thing to the 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


Send 100 in ata ape for nawoeet, moet ascinatin 


gaat 
“Geing to ill interest the whole family. 


BeecH « NuT PACKING COMPANY. 
CANAJONARIB, NEW YORK 


1" 


ia for 3in-One—the perfect bicycle ofl. It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 100 
times easien, 3-in-One won't collect dirt, gum and 
hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils, 3-im-One 
cleans and polishes all metal pa.ts, and absolutely 
prevents rust, 

Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell you 
it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on your 
ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll 
saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern and every 
tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One will 
preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s gloves; also 
prevent rust on your mask. 

__.. Write this very day for a generous free 
sample and the helpful 3-in-One 
Dictionary. Both free to live boys. 

Get yours sew! 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
stores, in 3-size bottles: 10c, 25c, 50c. 

Also in patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


New York City 


25¢ 


42ELG. Broadway, 





RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one of two colors Enamel 
Any letters of dete 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 


C. K. GROUSE CO, 
North Attleboro, Mass. Box ~ 







Silver 
15%. 
/ 50Dex.- 
Gz 50 
971“ 750 














Scouts In Suburban New York. A Fresh Egg Route 
while going to school with plenty of money for all your 
wants. Teacher and Scoutmaster as references; give full 

first letter. 43-A, Boys’ 
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“The Quartermaster Says” 


Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frevericx N, Cooxe, Jn. 


Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplics 


HAT does your troop do in winter 


time for its out-of-door fun? Per- 
haps you are lucky enough to live in a 
| section of the country where there is skat- 
| ing, coasting, skiing and snowshoeing, If 
80, you have plenty of fun, But these 
lare sports which depend upon old Father 
Nature who doesn't always send ice and 
snow even in parts of the country where 
he might be expected to, But scouts can 
have winter hikes and overnight camps 
inmost anywhere, whether they travel on 
snowshoes, skis, on bicycle or on plain 
Shank'’s Mare, The Quartermaster, — 
ever, would like especially to know what 
winter sports are indulged in by Scouts 
as a troop or as individuals where winter 


really is winter, ° 
What's the idea, you say? Why does 
he care? 


Well, because, perhaps he can help you 
to have even more fun by making it easy 
for you to get whatever you need for 
your winter expeditions, 

Ler rue “QM” Aw You 


Of course, you probably have already 
taken advantage of “The Scout's Own 
Store” at National Headquarters to get 
with littl cost a good warm mackinaw 
to wear over your uniform, a blanket or 
two to anuggle up in, your cooking kit, 
canteen and the other more common parts 
of your personal “kit,” (Incidentally, did 
you notice in the equipment section of 
Jove’ Lire for December the new large 
sive solid alcohol cooking outfits and the 
“food canteen” which is like a thermos 
bottle? Great conveniences, those!) But 
perhaps you had not realised that the 
Quartermaster would, if you would ask 
him, gladly help you to obtain anything 
else that you might want in connection 
with Scout activities, whether in winter 
or summer and whether listed In the Sup- 
ply catalog or not, 

So that is why he wants to know what 
your winter sports are, and if your troop 
wants to purehies a toboggan, a bob-sled, 
snowshoes, skis or skates for the bunch, 
perhaps he can save you money on them 
or tell you where to get them if they are 
not obtainable where you live. 

PLANNING For Spring 


But don’t stop short at your winter fun. 
If you are like most boys, you're already 
commencing to long for the balmy days 
of Spring and to plan for Friday-after- 
school-to-Saturday-night hikes. Let’s hear 
about those and about the fishing and 
swimming you are going to do. That will 
carry you over to camping time and there 
must be loads of things puzzling you 
about your camp outfit. So share your 
problems with the “QM” and maybe he 
can help you out. Anyway, give him a 
chance and he’ll try. 

On the other hand, it may be that your 
troop has doped out some new activities 
for this time of year which call for equip- 
ment that the Quartermaster has not 
thought of, and so not provided for 
through the Supply Department. If so, you 
will be doing a decided good turn if you 
will write to headquarters about it. 

What you get fun out of the other fel- 
low will enjoy, so -pass the good thing 





along. 
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THREE SCOUT SPECIALS 


For Hike or Carp 








“POPULAR” HIKE TENT, 
Thia ia a rplendid tent ‘or wae of Boy 
Beouta on hikes or week-end compa Tt ta 


“dog” atvle from heavy 
khaki dye (govern 
fabric ia water 


made In regulir army) 
drill, dved with genuine 
ment formula), and = the 
proofed 

Tent ta open front and rear, but back ean 
be closed with the attached snap buttons, 
Quickly and ensily erected Paton, metal 
ground pegs and guy cordéa with each tent, 
All packed in waterproof carrying case, Sige 
in case 21 ina, long and | tna, in diameter 
Tenta when erected are ii Inn, high and af 
ford ample sleoping room for two boya, 


No, 00100, 66 in, Shipping wat, 494 Ibe, $9.00 
No, CONO!, 72 in, Shipping wat, Svy tba, 3.50 





Aluminum Gook Kit, 


No, 1200—A new Beout mesa kit, Complete 
in every detail and be ind to be popular, Out 
fit conalata of patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and 
stew pan, which also serves as plate or soup 
bowl, There is alse a fork and spoon, All 
pleces, with exception of fork and apoon, are 
made of heavy gauge pure aluminum of the 
famous “Wearever” brand. Parta nest com 
pactly and do not rattle, Khaki carrying case 
to mateh uniform, with adjustable satrap, 
Prepaid 





“Wearever” Aluminum Canteen. 


No. 120i—The makers of this famous brand 
of aluminum utensils have made for the Boy 
Scouts of America an almost ideal canteen of 
heavy gauge stock with olive drab cover and 
adjustable carrying strap. The capacity is 
just over a quart. It is probable that this 
canteen will soon become a part of every 
Scout’s equipment. 


Shipping weight, | Ib 
ORDER DIRECT OF 


Department of Equipment acc Supplies 


$1.50 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Don vies el of the Wolf 


atrol 
(Continued from page 16) 


heavily the day he is to work,’ Don 
answered, 

“When did Connie Mack tell you 
that?” 

“Oh, I read it some place,” 

After dinner he donned his uniform. 


Then, for the first time, his pulse be- 
gan to jump, Shortly before 1 o'clock 
Ted Carter whistled outside the gate, 

“Everybody's going to the game,” he 
shouted, “Walt until you see the crowd,” 
crowd,” 

“Huh!” said Don, “Crowds don't 
hother me.” But for all that he could 
sympathise with Andy, for it was now 
his turn to be nervous before a big game, 

Though the game would not start un- 
til 2 o'clock, there was already a fringe 
of spectators around the fleld, Don sat 
on the bench and watched Ted wade into 
the practice, 

low are you Mr, 
asked, 

“Shaky,” said Don, It was all right to 
pretend to Ted that he wasn’t afraid of 
crowds, but talking to Mr, Wall was an- 
other matter, 

“You'll get over that,” said the coach, 
“Take your time at the start, Here comes 
lrontown,” 

The rival team came on the fleld with 
a jaunty alr, Don frowned, What were 
they so cocky about? Suddenly he saw 
Barbara and hia father standing behind 
third base, He amiled and waved his 
hand, and Barbara waved her handker 
chief, He might have known that hia 
father and his alster would be en hand 
to watch him today, 

“Warm up,” said Mr, Wall, 

He and Andy ate »ped out and began 
to pitch to Alex, The high school stu- 
dents cheered, 

(Concluded in March Boys’ Lirn) 


feeling?” Wall 





Hop-Scorcu in JAPAN? 
A popular game in Japan is ishikeri, or 
stone-kicking. Chalk lines are drawn on 
the street, making squares, in which _ 
bles are places. The game is to eo rom 
one square to another on one foot, kicking 
the pebbles—New York Times. 
(See senemmmmncriens 


IN MEMORIAM 


Soour Cwartre D, Davanrripes, 
Troop 1, Rocky Mount, N. 0. 
Soovur Grorar T. pagcene, 

Troop 2, Norwood, 
Scour Joun Henry rel 
Troop 33, St. Louis, Mo. 


Scour Sias Lary, 
Troop 1, Old Orchard, Me. 


Socovr Francis J. Pusat 
Troop 102, Baltimore, Md, 
Scout ALDEN THOMASON, 
Troop 1, Kirkland, Ill. 
Scour OLAyY GaRst 
Troop 12, Roanoke, Va. 
Scour MILTON RoscuHtI, 
Troop 5, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Soout JAMES MACKENSIE, 
Troop 1, Manchester, N. H 
ScOUTMASTER BENJAMIN G. EATON, 
Troop 6, St. Paul, Minn. 
Soepeeere Joun 8S. ENsOR, 
Troop 2, Baltimore, Md. 
Soourmasrsn L. BEssona, 
Troop 1, Beacon, N. Y. 
ScouTMASTER BEN M. FOSTER, 
Troop 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Mr. Russet E. Burpiok, 
TREASURER OF THE LOCAL CoUNCIL, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
LOE ENGEL ET RA, 
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The Gu 


The color of a 
troop to which |} 
durable and backe 








1916 SCOUT DIARY 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


FLEXIBLE CLOTH BINDING. 
One Thousand Copies Only 


Meeting the Seoutmaater’s need of a durable 
pee ket record book for troop and personal af- 
‘alra, Veat Pocket Mine, Postpaid, Bho, 


REGULAR PAP 
Cover Design 


Uniform with Revised Handbook for Roya 


Rugle Calla, Beout Knota, Semaphore Code, © 


Order Direct of DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


“Merceen” 


will be replaced should it fade within six months, 


each in the following colors, Order by number: 
No, 568. Red, No, 5877. Violet. 
No. 569. Maroon. No. 578. Purple, 
No, 570. Orange. No, 578 Khaki, 
No, 871, mon, No, 58. Dark Brown, 
No, 572, Tea Green. No. $81. Gray, 
No. 573. Mose Green, No, 582. Black. 
No, 574. Dark Green, No, 583. Sky Blue. 
No. 575. Navy Blue, No, $84, Claret. 
No. 576. Royal Blue. No, 585. Gold. 
OLD FASHIONED BANDANNAS, 
In assorted fancy patterna abadlutely fast dye, each..,.. Ie 
No, 886, Turkey Red, No. 587. Indigo Blue, 
Silk poplin scarves for Scout Masters, each,............. Be 
No, 588.. Royal Blue, No, 589. Scarlet, 








Kvery Scout should have a copy, 


aranteed Fast Dye Scarf 


Scout's scarf_or neckerchief indicates the 
ne belongs, Merceen scarves are strong, 
d by a definite uarantee that every one 
Price 150, 





No, 590, Khaki, 


LIMP LEATHER—GOLD EDGES. 
Souvenir Edition 
Attractive aa a gin or aa 4 prize in scout 


contests, Red leather cover stamped in gole 
Poutpald, 500, 7 


ER EDITION 
in Colors 


New litema— 


amp Cooking, Seoret eigna, Postpaid, lve, 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 


) RSS TY ‘ 






Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 
Official Scout Axe. 


Price, with leather sheath....... ooee 81.00 
Price, without leather sheath...... coe oO 


®t National Headquarters and all hardware stores. 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools, 








VILD A See 


build this car 
rate. 




















FOR BOY SCOUTS 

Gold Watch, Seneca Scout Camera, Foot 
Ball, Catcher’s Mitt, Infielder’s Glove, 
Gloves, Erector Outfit, Boy 
Umbrella, or Military Brushes. YOU 
EARN YOUR CHOICE. 

I desire only a few moments of your time. 

Send a postcard NOW to Mr. Cutter, {7 Root 
Building Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You May Have Without Extra Cost 





ANY BOOK 
Every mimes Library 


With One  Seiseription to ate ’s Life 








IN 
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1 Boy Scout Edi ition 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 
UNIFORM STYLE 


Selected by the Library Commis- 
sion of the —s Scouts of America 





Select from this List—40 TITLES 


Along the Mohawk Trail, 
Percy K. Fitzhugh 


Animal Heroes....Ernest Thompson Seton 
Bartley, Freshman Pitcher...Wm. Heyliger 
Be Prepared. ........6.006+ A. W. Dimock 
Boy’s Book of New Inventions.H. E. Maule 
Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill..Chas, P. Burton 


Baby Elton, Quarter-Back, 
Leslie W. Quirk 


Blazed Trail, The..Stewart Edward White 
Boat-Building and Boating..Dan C. Beard 


Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast, . 
Frank R. Stockton 


Cab and Caboose............ Kirk Munroe 
Call of the Wild, The....... Jack London 
Cattle Ranch to College..Russel Doubleday 
College Years............. Ralph D. Paine 
Crooked Trails........ Frederic Remington 


Cruise of the Cachalot, The, 
Frank T. Bullen 
For the Honor of the School, 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
Hand Book for Boys; Revised Edition, 
Boy Scouts of America 
Horsemen of the Plains, The, 
Jos. A. Altsheler 


Jeb Hutton..............das. B. Connoly 


Handicraft for Boys.........+.. Dan Beard 
Jester of St. Timothy's, 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Tim Davis.....cscsesceccess John Masfield 
Last of the Plainsmen, The....Zane Grey 
Midshipman in the Pacific, The, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Pitching in a Pinch...Christy Mathewson 
Ranche on the Oxhide, The. .Henry Inman 
Redney McGaw...... Arthur E. McFarlane 
School Days of Elliott Gray, Jr., The, 
Colton Maynard 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves, 
Everett Tomlinson 
Three Years Behind the Guns, 
Lieut. Tisdale 
Tommy Remington’s Battle, 
Burton E. Stevenson 
Tom Paulding.......... Brander Matthews 
Tom Strong, Washington’s Scout, 
Alfred Bishop Mason 
Treasure Island...Robert Louis Stevenson 
Ungava Bob (A Tale of the Fur Trappers), 
Dillon Wallace 
Wells Brothers: The Young Cattle Kings, 
Andy Adams 
Wireless Man, The.......... F. A. Collins 
Wrecking Master, The..... Ralph D. Paine 
Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors, 
James Barnes 








BOYS’ LIFE—THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which send me BOYS’ 
LIFE for One Year and...........sceecesccscee nibaeheasa 


(Name of book) 


All charges prepaid by you. 


SCOPE EOE EEE E EEE HEHEHE EEE EEEE EEE EEE HEHE ES 


Book and Magazine can go to separate address, if desired. 
Canadian or Foreign Postage extra. 
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Scouts’ Questions 
Answered 


L. MolI., On1ro—Q. In one the Merit 
Badges re for camping would it be right te 
make fre with a burning glasat 

No, the bow drill must be used, 


0. W., Conn.—Q. Does Requirement 2, o 
the frat "clase avout teat which says “earn @ 
depoatt at least two dollara in the bank" mean 
one dollar besides the one deposited in the 
Tenderfoot teat, or two dollaral 

A. This og! be interpreted as meaning that 
the boys shall have earned and deposited $2.00 
before the first class badge may be awarded, 
This may include the $1,00 which was earned in 
order to pass the second. class requirement, 


A. &, GaeQ. Should a scout wear hia 
union § the time or not? 

There ia no definite rule in regard to the 
wearing of the uniform, This in left to the 
judgment of the individual scout, subject, of 
course, to the definite instructions of his scout: 
master, or other local officials in authority, 


W. FL OL, N. dQ, May soouta correspond 
with boye of the Lonesome Corner through back 
numbera, 

A. Yea, 


B. K, W., Masa—Q. Ja there any tnetgnia 
intended for a acout ascribe! 
A. No; but the matter is under consideration, 


0. H. J, Pa—Q. If @ scout te expelled or 
leaves a troop, can @ acoutmaater claim a unt 
form bought by the boy himaelf with hie own 
money? 

A boy is entitled to wear the official uni- 
form only when he is a registered member of a 
register troop If he leaves the troop he 
should be willing to sell or surrender his uni- 
_— to the troop for a reasonable compensa- 
tion 


G. H., Inp.—Q. Where did the Cave Scout 
originate? 
A. “Somewhere out West,” 


R. K. L. L—Q. Why do not scoute use 
ey “4 to drill with instead “f stage? 

. The Boy Scouts of America is a non- 
miliary organization, The rifle is not a part 
of the scout equipment. 


V. W., Mrentaan.—Q. Oan a scoutmaster, 
who i# a member of the Board of Ezaminers, 
examine a scout and pronounce him a second- 
clase scout if he has passed the requirements 
satisfactory, outside of the regular time for ex- 
aminations # 

A. No examinations given under the juris- 
diction of a local council are conclusive until 
officially approved by the local council. In towns 
where there is no local council first and second 
class examinations are usualy given by the scout- 
master with the assistance of the troop commit- 
tee. In this case it is cust the 
examination conclusive when the presiding exum- 
iners have agreed. Where the examinations are 
given by the scoutmaster he is, of course, at 
liberty to give them at any time. 


M. B. R., N. ¥.—Q. If any, what are the re 
quired merit badges for the Eagle Scout. 

A. This matter is fully explained in the 
Handbook for Boys on page 58. The required 
merit badges are: First aid, life-saving, per- 
sonal health, public health, cooking, camping, 
bird study, ‘pathfinding, civics, pioneering, ath- 
— or physical development, and any ten 
others. 


N. B., Oxta.—Q. Has anyone the right to 
organize and operate a troop of scouts in an in- 
stitution and not let any boys join but those 
who are members of the institution, such as 
Sunday School? 

A. Yes. If there are other boys who want 
to become scouts, National Headquarters will 
assist them in findi & st and or- 
ganizing another troop. 


B. J. 8., N. Y—Q. If @ scout sixteen years 
old will not obey the laws, can he be expelled? 
. Yes, by the scoutmaster, but it is well to 
have the case carefully considered by the troop 
committee before taking such action. 


SCOUT P. L., N. ge What is the history 
of the American flag? hat is the composition 
of the American flag? What is the significance 
of the badge? 
A. These questions are fully answered on 
poses 375 through 377 and on page 26 of the 
Handbook for Boys. 


A. J., Mass.—Q. Jo-% cig to MB ent. 
mals for mounting and stufing? 

A. This is a matter which must be left to 
the conscience of the local scout officials. Under 
ordinary circumstances it should be discouraged. 
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New-York Life Insurance Co. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City 


To the Policy-holders and Public: 


One year ago | stated that the European war would not have any material effect on our Company, notwith- 
standin ks world-wide character of its business. I now confirm that statement by facts based on experience 
that includes twelve added months of war. 


In life insurance the financial effect of mortality is expressed by the per cent. which the total actual death 
losses of the year bear to the expected death losses according to the tables of mortality adopted by the state for 
valuation purposes. Through a period of years this per cent. (disregarding fractions) has been as follows: 


1912 Actual death losses 76% of the “expected” 

1913 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” 

1914 Actual death losses 73% of the ‘‘expected"’ (5 months of war) 
1915 Actual death losses 73% of the ‘‘expected"’ (12 months of war) 


In all the world, from the beginning of hostilities up to January, 1916, seventeen months, we had in all the 
membership of the Company 534 separate war claims. 


During the year 1915: 


409 members of the Company were killed in war 
448 members of the Company were killed by accident 
707 members of the Company died of cancer 

772 members of the Company died of pneumonia 
950 members of the Company died of tuberculosis 


A modern war cannot be localized. Electricity, steam, and the partial conquest of the air, have made the 
world so small that any great international upheaval shocks the whole of civilization. War under such conditions 
takes its toll impartially, and in these days the nation which is an “innocent bystander” suffers proportionately with 
the oa Thi¢ Company had, in seventeen months, war losses from seventeen countries, and what may be 


called AMERICAN LOSSES exceed those of any belligerent country except in two instances: 
United States (including Lusitania losses)... ...........0ceeeceeeseees $112,000 
Pam eb 6s a CEA Cheetaiciic itd we HAR eee 29,000 
OPE OE en ORO TERE Fe Cy le mem 105,500 
BEE oan sn o.ni0 oh ce midd sas Ons 40.06 dace ce Va bok & ee ee * 23,000 
CMGI nk 00 0's cd Wbeed cbks bbws Gh Bas cid bb es seer ie ee 49,000 
RE re ee ee ee ar “sig blethi'6 6 nlaolei@ 4 waabka Raia 84,000 
I 6. i cana k's cavhte ou bn Musk ce highend chee ee eee eee 76,000 


Only in France and Germany have the totals exceeded those of our own country. 


Life insurance isn’t designed merely for times of peace. It would confess its inability highly to serve humanity 
if it did not measurably cover all the risk naturally incurred by healthy men. 


DURING THE YEAR 1915 NO POLICY-HOLDER OR BENEFICIARY, WHEREVER RESIDENT, WAS DE- 
NIED A REASONABLY PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF ANY JUST CLAIM. WE HAVE IGNORED AND STILL 
IGNORE ALL MORATORIA, ALTHOUGH THESE REGULATIONS ARE INVOKED AGAINST US IN SOME 
PLACES. 


In New Business we have made good the natural shrinkage on an outstanding business of $2,347,000,000 at 
the close of 1914, and increased the total amount to $2,403,000,000 at the close of 1915. Of the $214,000,000 
new business paid for in 1915 over $200,000,000 was secured in the United States and 

NO BOND ISSUED BY ANY BELLIGERENT COUNTRY AND HELD BY US WAS IN DEFAULT OF PRIN- 
CIPAL OR OF INTEREST AT THE CLOSE OF 1915. 


THE INVESTMENTS OF THE YEAR (OUTSIDE OF LOANS ON POLICIES AND REAL ESTATE ACQUIRED 
THROUGH FORECLOSURE) WERE $36,696,191.59 INVESTED TO PAY 5.13%. 


Assets (market values) Dec. 345-1995 osc sa 5 Bs eee 6 ee eh $822,917,849.85 
Legal Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1915............ Sakae Ee wk tpt de Ree 699, 35 3,383.57 
Reserved (market values) for Dividends and Contingencies, Dec. 31, 1915... 123,564,466.28 
Recetas FOS D:(% B44: ab ison d Varccaie welmaaded enn VU ieee oe ee 131,525,014.75 
Paid Poliep-iseidiene Be-T9 19 i's eas ccc cadecadtiescenteek les tease 75,921,160.24. 


January 13, 1916. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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In the 
Club 


Rooms 
on Approval! 


yh aac for the asking! And if all the scouts 
in your patrol should chip in just a few 
cents apiece, this dandy little Grafonola would 
be yours for keeps. Fifteen Dollars isn't so very 
much to pay for such a source of constant enter- 
tainment. Is it? 


L dowg fun of having a Grafonola is the big 
thing to keep in mind. It’s easy enough for 
us to show you that the Columbia is the best of 
all musical instruments; but you must prove to 
yourselves how necessary its entertainment will 
become. 


OU be the one to start the Columbia Fund; 
the other boys will join in quickly enough. 
But don’t wait for them. On your own hook, 
have the nearby Columbia dealer send up a 
Grafonola and a bunch of records for tonight's 
meeting. The crowd won't let them go back. 


COLUMBIA Grafonola 
15. Price, $15 


New Columbia Records go on sale the 
20th of every month. 











RAISE PIGEONS 


ees 3 of all the boys and girls, 
oy free illustrated, instructive book. 
WT? p. 


It’s lots of fun and keeps you in pocket 
money. Our Jumbo Pigeons are the envy 
Send for large 


rovidence Squab Co., Dept. D, Providence, R. |. 





$6 to $8doz, Start as gow big. 
beny today. PLY’ 





ARG SQUAB, BOOK F REE 


womens customers. 
OCK SQU 06 HOW- 
0 ST., MELROSE Wentanos. MASSAOHUSETT Ts. 





Latest Book Prt" published; Sort, ae 


and beautiful color plates, ‘Tella how to succeed with 
poultry, describes busy Poultry Parm with 63 pure- 
bred varieties, Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, Incu- 
bators, eprouters, ete, This great book only 4 centa, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 42, Clarinda, lows Four monthe for 10 cents, 
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POULTRY PAPER peiiiticai “Sp 
to - date; 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry for pleasure or profit, 





Poultry Advocate, Dept. 197, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The I Boy Scout Crusoes 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Rod get breakfast,” he said sharply, “or 
you'll go without your dinner, too.” 

Harold, now thoroughly angry, 
wrenched himself from his patrol leader’s 
grasp and struck him in the face. Then 
he threw himself down on the cot and be- 
gan to cry. Dr. Cameron, hearing the 
conflict, appeared at that moment and 
took in the situation at a glance, 

“Breakfast is ready, Fred,” he said. 
“Leave Harold to me.* I think I can 
straighten him out.” 

Fred went rather reluctantly. “I never 
can enforce discipline if Dr. Cameron is 
going to interfere,” he grumbled to him- 
self. 


REAKFAST was rather a dismal af- 
fair. Fred’s dignity: was hurt, Rod’s 
shoulder ached, Rael wi gloomily silent, 
Dick inclined to be quarrelsome, and little 
Bobby so tired ana be mesick that his fish 
and bananas almost choked him. 

When Dick made some slighting remark 
about Harold, Rod turned on Sim and 
told him sharply to shut up and not hit 
another fellow when he was down. Then 
Dick retorted that a fellow who was 
scared half to death by a cat in the night 
needn’t put on airs, and there might have 
been another quarrel if yee Doctor and 
Harold had not put in an “pearing 
at that moment. Harold muttere 
shame-faced apology to Fred, then began 
industriously to spread the firewood in the 
sun to dry while the others finished their 
breakfast. The scoutmaster’s firm but 
gentle methods had conquered. 

After brvakfast Dr. Cameron took Fred 
aside and advised him t- be less harsh in 
his methods of discipsin. ; a spoiled and 
homesick boy. He also told him that he 
did not think it wise to deprive anyone 
of food as a punishment. He had not in- 
terfered this time, but in the future other 
modes of punishment must be found. 

The scoutmaster then called the boys 
together for a short service which he con- 
cluded with a brief talk that made them 
feel better. Nevertheless the day was a 
hard one for all of them, for, although 
they needed the rest after the labors of 
the last few days and an almost sleepless 
night, idleness gave them more time for 
homesickness. 


OME excitement was caused by the 
_reappearance of the land crab. When 
the boys had told Dr. Cameron the day 
before about their strange visitor he had 
remarked that land crabs were very good 
eating, and had planned to catch this one 
if it came back. So he had made a strong 
noose of a creeping plant and fastened it 
to the end of a bamboo pole. Now, when 
the crab was busy with a cocoanut he 
approached cautiously, intending to slip the 
noose over its nippers, but the creature 
took alarm and made off before he was 
near enough. About an hour later, how- 
ever, it returned and this time, the Doc- 
tor, by moving very quietly and conceal- 
ing himself behind the tree trunks, man- 
aged to slip the loop over one of its front 
nippers, and giving the noose a couple of 
sharp turns, had the crab so tangled up 
that it could not escape. 

He warned the boys to be careful for 
the crab’s powerful nippers were quite 
orang enough to crush their fingers if it 
got them in its grasp. But Dick did not 
heed the warning and, in an attempt to 
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Hie BOYS—This Set for You! 














OR ANY OF 


THESE GREAT 
AUTHORS 


HUGO 

DUMAS 
DICKENS 
LINCOLN 
SCOTT 
SHAKESPEARE 
POE 

KIPLING 


Which Is Your Choice? 


The binding, paper, type and size of 
these Standard sets are uniform with 
the Stevenson set, and the same price 
-—$1.60 per set, includiag delivery 
charges—will prevail as long as the 
sets on hand last. 





Special—By adding 40 cents (a total 
of $2.00), you may have, in addition 
to the set of: books you select, a full 
year’s subscription to Boys’ Life 
sent to any address. 











Great Books by 
the Greatest 
Authors 


Nothing could furnish 
entertainment of a more 
satisfying character 
than these volumes 


For Yourself 
or Your Friends. 


STEVENSON’ 


month, should be in every home. They are a delight 
to the boy and grown-up alike. As a gift at any time 
they will gladden the heart of any boy. 


works which we 
feature this 


By Special Arrangement, Boys’ Life can offer its readers 


Any one of these ONLY $ 1g2 


Great Sets Sets 
(Usually the 


(Six Volumes, 3,000 pages) Price of One Book) 


All bound in red cloth, printed in large, clear 
type on good paper. 


BOYS This is your best chance to own 
9 Stevenson’s Books. “ 


Should you prefer one of the other authors, “4. a 

or more than one set, mark on coupon your 4" 6 

choice and remit $1.60 FOR EACH SET. .“4*4°* 
* 3e 





. ¢ cs 
Remember, you have no other charges Rey me 
to pay. See 8% 
“er ee Kee 


Ae $ 3 os , 
FILL OUT THIS .3%" 
COUPON--MAIL "9, 068 





”.? “Os FS "4 “go 

fi ee SS BB te 
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The Brake that brought the Bike back. 


Back in Dad's time, coasting was a real luxyry depen- 
dent upon a lot of snow, a little rain, a good freeze 
Coasting joys were few and far 


and a steep hillside. 
tween. 


Today, with a New Departure equipped bicycle, you 
can coast anywhere—anyytime—on hill or level road. 


When you strike a down grade you stop pedalling — your feet 
are at rest — you enjoy all the exhilarating sport of coasting that 


Dad ever experienced with his old bob-sled or 
double ripper—and then some. 


Even on level stretches you can enjoy coasting 
with ease and safety after a little spurt of speed. 


So you see that coasting, formerly an infrequent 
winter pastime, is now possible at all seasons if 
you ride a bicycle equipped with the New De- 
parture Coaster Brake. 


Dad ought to know this. Get a bicycle and 
take him to the longest, stee sest hill you 
know about and then show him how you 
can coast from top to bottom, taking all 
the “‘ thank-you-marms,” the turns, and bad 
places in the road with perfect safety and 
your bicycle at all times under absolut: 
control. 

Then Dad is sure to see the wonder- 


ful advantages of the New Departure 
Coaster Brake. 


Free to Live Boys! —We will 

send you a gold-plated “ Joy 

Boy” stick-pin if you will give 

us the name of your nearest 
bicycle dealer. 

New Departure Mfg. 

Company, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


Every Day a 
Coasting Day 


New Detar 
RAKE 























Dollar, 
venient. 
at night or in a dark room. Heavil 
Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 


lamp, 3 x 1% x 


York. 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You may 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 


(Send me the Flashlight) 


send BOYS’ LIFE, one year, beginning 


Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to Boys’ Life at One 
Almost everyone is carrying one of these—they’re so con- 
Take up no room In your pocket, yet throw a bright light 

nickel-plated over brass. 
00 per cent. longer service 
than any other similar flashlight battery made, 
inches. Slide contact button. 
and get this flashlight and Boys’ Life one year. 


The supply is limited. Send order promptly, 200 5th Ave., New 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


DOUERD = 065s vec denesdandsc sans Geengnsecs cap dues cecccesabaseccescedccdece 


2% volte Mazda 
Send to-day 
Both for $1.00. 
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turn the creature over with a stick, got 7 
his hand too close, Fortunately, the Doc- 
tor was near, and, hearing Dick’s sharp 
ery, turned quickly and stuck his pocket 
knife into the crab’s fleshy tail, causing it 
to let go. Dick, however, had a badly 
bruised finger as a result of his lac’ of 
caution, 

This robber crab, as it is also cs d, 
was an ugly looking creature with power- 
ful claws, a large, fleshy tail, and queer, 
»rotuberant eyes, which enable it to see 
n all directions at once and make it diffi- 
cult to approach, It usually comes out at 
night and is not often seen in the day- 
time. 

When roasted on the coals its bluish- 
gray shell turned to a bright lobster-like 
red, and its white, delicately flavored flesh 
made the most nourishing meal the boys 
had had yet. The fleshy tail supplied a 
uantity of oil which Fred put in one of 
the bamboo tubs, as Dr. Cameron told 
him that it was not only good for oiling 
their guns, but also to fry fish and eggs 


in. 

After the worst heat of the day was 
over they all went out on the reef to look 
at the wonderland under the water, and 
the scoutmaster explained to them how 
the little coral insects build up great 
islands, and told them the names and 
habits of many of the strange and beau- 
tiful sea growths and creatures. Karl was 
fortunate enough to find a beautiful nau- 
tilus shell nearly six inches long which 
had risen to the surface after the death 
of the little creature that dwelt in it. 
The live nautilus creeps like a snail along 
the bed of the ocean, and it is only after 
its death that the shell rises and is washed 


4 | ashore. 


HILE they were sitting around the 

fire in the evening Dr. Cameron 
proposed that the next dir be spent in 
exploring. He was not satisfied, he said, 
with the present location of their camp. 
The land was low, the reef cut off much 
of the sea breeze, and there was no fresh 
water. They had been along the coast 
for some distance in one direction, but 
only for a short way in the other. So he 
urged that they start as early as possible 
in the latter direction and make a thor- 
ough search for a stream. He had an- 
other reason for the trip that he did not 
mention. He believed that the interest 
and excitement of exploring would divert 
the boys’ minds and help to keep them 
from homesickness, 

The lads were delighted with the pro- 
posal, Fred was the only one to raise an 
objection. 

“Suppose the Flying Fish should come 
back while we are gone,” he _ said, 
“Oughtn’t some one stay here?” 

“I don’t think that is necessary,” an- 
swered the Doctor. “They would land 
here, of course, and see our cabin. I'll 
leave a note saying that we will be back 
by night.” 

Plans for the yp kept them busy until 
it was time to say their evening prayer and 
turn in. The night passed quietly with 
nothing more disturbing than the mosqui- 
tos. Every waking moment the boys spent 
in speculation upon what adventure to- 
morrow would bring forth—tomorrow 
when they were to strike out into the 
jungle of the strange, far-off island. Were ~ 
there wild beasts there, or quicksands, or — 
deserts, or volcanoes, or giant snakes, or— | 
cannibals? No wonder the thought of the 
exploring trip kept them awake. 


(Continued in March Boys’ Lire) 
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Each part of Uniform is stamped with the official seal 
of the 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


We manufacture Uniforms for 
Boys’ organizations of all Kinds 














AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES— If none in your town, arrangements may bé made with 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Manufacturer of U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE Red Bank, New Jersey 


CAREY PTG. CO., N. ¥. 





Y The minute-men 
of to-day are in 
the army of 


Good Teeth— 
Good Health 


Boys and girls—men and women 
—who wish to guard their health, 
give their teeth a minute's care twice- 
a-day. These minute-men —and 
women—are ready to do their best 
at work or play. 

Enroll to-day-—make the common- 
sense care of your teeth a pleasure 
by using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 

ream, 


You will enjoy ite delicious flavor and 
your teeth will be better because of its safe 
and thorough cleansing. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


COCGATE & CO, 


DEPT. U 199 FULTON ST, 


NEW me YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap - luxunous, lasting. refined 


110 years ogo with founded the House of Colgate & Co.— 
to-day the world’s largest makers of fine soaps and perfumes. 








